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AyusIC TAUGHT BY A YOUNG LADY 

thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to tuition. Terms, 

r Lesson.—Address (pre-paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 
wtreet, ‘enchurch-street. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 
BROMPTON, Middlesex, conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE.—At this Gatabitebment » in the most healthy part of 
Brompton, TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from the ages 
of 4to 10 years, are received to BOA RD and EDUCATE, A large 
is attached to the house, which is spacious, = foplete 
with every comfort.—Terms, commencing from the time of 
entrance. 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 
RE-OPENS 0 on Monday, the 18th January. 





TRINTS IN THE PORTFOLIO, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
hy freseely s-square, on WEDNESDAY, February 17, at 
VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE 
ASS EMBLAGE of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS 
collected by Mr. HOLLOWAY, the celebrated Engraver of the 
rtoons of Raffaelle. 


ant beRycomprine Engravi by and after the Italian and Fle- 
utch Etchings, and Pumerons Works of the 

School, and some unpublished io Drawings 

Masters; anda fine copy of Hunter's ate 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Cetainente had. 


ei 





. T\ DUBUC, M.D. of the University of f Paris, § is 
desirous of meeting = PRIVATE PUPILS, and of 
NG CLASSES for the FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
TUR Dr. D. wor ond undertake to give L 
BOTANY, or in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in Schools, aa 
jo the French or English Language. --Gentlemen engaged in 
the stody of Medicine, wishing to read French Medical Books, 
mayalso privately, or in classes, obtain from Dr. D. every 
meget jformation 
Dubuc is enabled to refer to Professor Lindley, 21, Regent- 
street ; Professor Graham and Mr. Merlet, University College ; 
to Messrs. Bossange, Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 
Great Marlborouzh-street. 
_ 6 Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


OLTATYPE SEALS, exhibited at the Royal 
Institution, as sharp and. Poor Mask the  Seisinale., with 
wet Ivory, or Agate Handles, for or able. 
Ss. 6d.to 12s. Waxi impressions copied, by i“ BA RCLAY. 
er Eaeraver, 22, Gerrard-street, Soho. A variety of Crests, 
Devices, copies from the Antace. *&e. 5s. 6d. each. 


LECTROTYPE._JOHN KNOX REPROV- 
ING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, by J. Bu 
‘E. PALMER having Electro rotyped the eve splendid oa highly 
interesting Engraving 5-47 h of the Original and Electro- 
Plates may no price 2is. each, at his Optical 
and Philosophic Pat Ay 103, Newgate-street, London.— 
Engravers and Publishers furnished with Copper Duplicates of 
their engraved plates. 














Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. souTeeATR. & SON, at tho D Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street. NESDA , February 10, and Stollswing days, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BO * 
in fine condition, including the LIBRARY of a GEN- 
TLEMAN' removed from the Country; among which are, IN 
Poi10, Codex Theodosianus Gothofredi, 6 vols.—L: 
irls-Wetsten 's Greek Testament, 3 aa 


3 vols.—Willet's mothe’ Papi 
awe Olden’ Time, svols.— ell's 
Gre N ‘0, Latham’s General History of 
10 ooh. “Malcolm s $ Londiniam Redivivum, and Manners 
stoms, 5 vols.—Lysons’s Environs of London, 6 vols.— 
u fs Fonpsians, 2 vols. u.p.—Duncumb’s History of Here- 
en's State a8 the Poor, 3 genta na Op. 
S valer reesia— Bork Works, 8 v 
lish Uictionsey 3 ma 
+ —Singhalese Bible, 3 vols. 
—ANDIN Octave, con’s Wee 7 Basil Montagu, 17 vols. 
LP. mre | 's Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations, 13 volg. 
Correspondence of Pepys and Evelyn, 10 vols. 
r Aaeals of the Coinage, 6 vols.—Hansard's Parliame: 

y History, 36 vols.—Schlege!’s Lectures on Lit et vo 
—Dibdin's Northern Tour, India proofs, 2 v ee 
ditions of Lancashire, India proofs and etchin: ec 4 
Britton and Pugin’ 's Public Edifices, 2 vols. mor. ext  ipioch™ 's 
Kethyolozie, 5 vols.—Paxton'’s Magazine of Botany. 5 vols. calf 
extra—Harrison’s Floricultural Cabinet, 6 vols. calf—Shirley’ 's 
Wi by Gifford, 6 vols.—Scott’ 2. Arabian Nights, 5 vols.— 
Scott's’ Poetical Works, 12 —— ley Novels, 48 vols.— 
we, Family Classical Libr: A ~~ % vale. —Virgilii Opera a 

née, 6 vols. L. p.—Alfieri Traged ie, 6 vols. mor. ext.— eavens 

nger, 5 vols. —Cervantes Opera, 12 vols.—Coryat’s Crudi. 
ties, 3 vols. Mosheim's Beclesiastical Hist ry,6 Ss. Snen on 

Hebrews,7 vols.—Reading’s W: orks, 4 vols.— Watts's Works, 

may Works of Robertson, Gibbon, ay and Smollett, 
e, Johnson, Sterne, &c.—A Rare and Valuable Collection 
of Tracts—A fine Selection of Apehiboctaral Works and Books 
Annuals, Magazines, 
a May be viewed, and € letalepacs had. 

#* Liberal accommodations offered on Property; and large 
grsmal] Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Pubiic Competition. 


THE stceleay > AND Lp gl OF THE LATE 
ORGE CHAMBERS, 
By Messrs CHRISTIE S MAN 





IN, at their Fe ireat Room, King- 
t, St. James’s-square,on WEDNESDAY, February 10, Ht 
telock precisely, 


Puc interesting WORKS of that highly-talented 
s GEORGE CHAMBERS, Esq., deceased, 
late Membe the y of Painters i in Water Colours, 


ins be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PRINTS OF MRS, LATTIN, OF BATH. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
i eet, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, February 11, and 
ollowing day, ; atl Y Ser 
HE VERY SELECT and VALUABLE 
Wo, ae COLLEC A of ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS and ETCH- 
be Property of Mrs. LATTIN, of Bath, collected as 
golthe talents of the most distiterished of the different 
| prone, and embracing valuable and beautiful spe- 
ntonio, Lonasone, the master of the year 
hoen, Albert Durer. L. van Leyden, Rembrandt, 
isscher, Berghem, Nanteuil, Masson, Ellelinck, 
e productions of the most distinguished mo- 
Woollett, Strange, flactedios anaes extremely 
Cay Wi ile, Desnoyers, R Morghen, & 
be wa," Friday and Saturday preceding; and Cata- 














This day. price 64. stamped to go free by post, No. VI. o 
He GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, contain- 
ing a Comment on Mr. Penn’s System of. Hot-House 
Heating ; and also an Account of Mr. Cock’s Method of growing 
his Pelargoniums. 
«* May be ordered of all Newsmen. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. — London 
Office, 38, Old Broad-street. 500,000/. Capital, paid up. 
Directors. 
Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Charles Edward Mangles, ies. 
Coitophier Raweod, 2sq., Ha- 





George Fife inane. Esq. 
obert 


John William Buckle, Esa. 
James John Cummins, si a 
an- 


ae seems, SS Es 
ch 
John Gore, Esq. James cong Todd, ee. 
Trustees—George Carr Give. & 
John Gore, Esq | James ‘ohn C Sumins, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretar amuel Jackson, Esq 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Heddome. 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunniugham Maclaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant Letters of Credit, which are 
not transferable, for sums not exceeding 300/. : or bills at 30 days’ 
sight, for larger amounts, on their Branches at Sydney, Hobart 

‘own, Launceston, Campbell Town, an felbourne, Port 
Philip, with an addition o of 5 per cent. on the sum deposite: 

tters of credit and bills at 30 — aos on their branch at 
Port Nicholson, in New Zealand, at p: 
ey also negotiate approved Bails on the Colonies, op 
transact all other monstary business on terms which may 
soqncteined at their Office. 
ements having been made with the Bank of Ireland to 
wsanee! leposits for account of this Bank, notice is hereby given, 
that parties in Ireland wishing to transmit money to the Austra- 
lian colonies, will. receive, < return of pust, bills at 30 days’ 
sight, or letters of credit on the terms above stated, on paying 
same to the Bank of Ireland, in Dublin, orto its branches 
n Armagh, Ballinasloe, Belfast, Carlow, Clonmel, Cork, Dro- 
halle ndalk, galway) makonay, Limerick, Londonderry, 
ngford, Mount Melick, wry, New Ross, Sligo, ‘Tralee, 
lamore, Water ford, Westport, ‘oxford, ‘ona Youghal. 
By order of the Board, AMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. _ 


T 22 WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, 

At Mag AY ESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
7, King-street, Covent-garden. 
* ode zes offered by this Association 
Four-ffths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are ‘divided among 

the Assured, at intervals of 5 


Thomas Sands, Esq., Liverpool. 
James Bogle Smith, 





The Profits respectively allotted may he received by the | 


Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent re cegunansy 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. 


wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of doom | 


and voting at all General stectings.. 

Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to aflord 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, | 


and Deferred a SOCIET Y. 26, Cornhi 
wo 500,000/. Empowered by Act of Parlis ane, 
—T. L AMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
J. Eliiotsons’ M. D. F.R.S. John Rawson, Esq. 
oy aoa. Esq. Clement Tabor, ~~ 
George Lungle osep ompson, Es: 
Auditors—Dr. "0. “Gregory F.R.A.S.; Prof. W pattese, . “R. s. 
—W. . Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S 
Settsttors Mheaame. 5 Sutton, Ewens or Ommanney, 
Basinghall-stree 
Seoretary—F. Ferguson © ‘amroux, Esq. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Besides the perfect security to the policy holder of a large paid up 


capital, and accumulating funds, with moderate rates of pre- | 


mium, "the following is one amongst many of the advantages 
which belong exclusively to thers rinciples of Life Aesurence one 
Deferred’ Annuities, originated by the Society, viz.—Pow 
borrow (without delay, expense, or forfeiture,) ‘Two-thirds of 
all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 
Premium for assuring 1001. 
Age. |£ #. d. | Age. 
25 118 6 3 
30 244 40 
Deferred Annuities Department. 
lan exqiesivaly develo by the Society, a single 
7 annity is made, not only to answer the same object, 
pe to equal in amount the entire sum of all the advantages 
heretofore only obtained by the middle and industrious classes 


by separate investments in Savings Banks, Benefit Societies, and | 


ay Banks. 
A small yearly, or weekly contribution, will secure the most 
ay return for after life; thus—2/. 12s. per annum (is. a 
week) at 20, will, at 65, give the policy holder the choice of an 
annuity for life of 47/. ids. 6d.; 3941. 
urther contribution, of deel, at deat 
2. ‘Two-thirds at any time lent on Scone of Policy, being a 
fund always available during sickness or want of employment. 
3. Two-thirds of all peginents returned to representatives in 
case of premature deat 
N.B.—Policies, as collateral money security for periods of one 
to five years, effected at lower rates than ¢ harged by ony other 
office, (see Tables A. and B.) with option of continuance fo 
at the usual rates. 


lis. in cash; or Policy with- ; 


r Life | 


CTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, 
ENDOWMENT, AND REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

COMPANY, 17, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,0002, 

os H. —_— Esq. yr Miskin, E 


homson, Esq. 
- J W. Wells, Esq. 
Dipestre=G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Chairman. 
James Annesley, Eaq. M.D. Lando, Fea. 
B. Belcher, Esq Wm. Miskin, 
T. T. Glascott, Esq- a Starkey, Esq. 
Alexander ne ag ag R. Thomson, Esq. 
William Harrison, Esa. T. W. Wells, E 
. A. Hessing, Esq. James W emyss, 
Thomas C. Simmons, Esq. 
Managing Director ry Jgmes Wen omyss, Esq.— Actuary, N. Welt » Kad 
geon, H Joust ‘on, E: 4 
Bankers, Messrs. Barnett Hoares. Barnett, ‘Bradshaw, & Co. 
Solici tors, James Phillips & Co. 33, snedietene. 

The ADVANTAGES of Assuring in THE ACTIVE are— 
data, and surest Mathematical Calculations— Economy, from 
lowest safe Rates—Age, admitted in Policy— Facility for Loans or 
periods, if preferred to fixed Rates for Life—Profits, ———_ 
divided among the Assured for whole of Life, in mon or in 
same is established—ndowments at any Age from 15.to 21, to re« 
turn aii the Premiums if death occur before the Age fixed. 

50 
re 2°6 10 ogh-t- £3'16 £r'lo £149| £559 
limited Number of Yea 
paying every year, 
For 5 yante~ncosnsnenlis 8 4 


John Fisher, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
PX. Garnet, Were Forbes MNeill, Boa. 
rodie Gordon, b Todhunter, Esa. 
Auditors—S. H, Ayers, Esq.; William Holborn, Esq.; ; 
Surveyor, Martin ee Pet ong Dr. Thos. Blur 
Standing Counsel, rjeant Channe 

Security, from large subscribed capital—Certainty, from best 

Sale of Policy. if required— Diminishing or Equal Rates for limited 
reduction of Premium— Payment of Claim, One ‘Month a er the 

my we Annual és ear” “ea i 2 100/. for whole of Life. 
Examyle:—A ‘pent — 30, would secure Tool, at his death by 
For 10 years «.++e+00 010 


For 15 years oprosousnelilll 010 
For 20 years .... 15 10 


see 


Or, payments may R made to diminish annually wat} they 


er information, 


cease after a given number of years. 
A full Prospectus, Table of Rates, and further 
may be obtained at the Company's Offices, 17, Corn! 
This day 
ILLER’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, No, 2, fer, Febroary 1841, GraTis AND 
PosTAGE FRR, as usual, 1. also offers the following Books 
to the notice of Book- buy ers :-— 
The Edinburgh Encyclopadia ; or, Dictionary, of 
the Arts and Sciences, edited by Sir D. Brewster, 18 vols: 4to. 
ast ants | half-bound’ calf, numerous fine plates, only 12/. 120. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘The Supplement to 
the 4th, Sth, and 6th Editions, in 12 Parts, ene suitable for 
binding to any pattern, only 3/. 


Gilpin’s Works on the Picturesque in sn te 





Gardening: a Series of. Tours Essays illustrative of 
Natural Beauties of England and Wales, 12 vols, 8vo. elegan 
bound in 6, balf-russia, gilt edges, a ~~ ko choice set, illustra 


with nedrly 200 Aquatinta R) BD. 
Ruding’s (the Rev. I be ‘Annals of the Coin- 


age of Great Britain and its oe from the earliest of 
authentic qh to te Reign of George II1., 4 vols. 4to., 
Plates of Coins, 2 317. 


Scott's Novela, with the Notes and Introductions 


of the Author, last and bes! edition, in elegant half binding, crim- 
son morocco, top edges gilt, 48 vols. plates, only 10d. 


Oxford-stree 
4 heer ‘THREE PEERS.” Lapy STEepNeyY, 
Author of the 


‘Heir Presumptive,’ ‘Courtiea’s 
Daveuter,' Xe. 3 vols. Bentley. 

“The book is written in a light and elegant, but nevertheless 
vigorous style, and is free from all that maudlin and spurious 
sentimentality, which wut too often characterizes the novels of 
the present day.”’—Tim 

“The * Three Peers’ ‘deserves honourable mention: whether 
compared with Lady Stepney s former works, or with those of 
her fashionable compeers in literature, it need not be ‘ asham: 
to meet its enemy (if it have one) in ‘the gate.’ Itis a tale of 
aristocratic life, mixed up with a portion of that wildness of 
adventure, which is su posed to have been sncadontel to the 
period when the Pretender's family still 
on, English politics.""— Atheneum. 

“ Lady Stepney's diction is at once easy, flowinz, and elegant, 
—distinguished by all that is gentle, graceful, and lady-like in 
manner and in fecling. Her little snatches of verse are as gems 


of the divine art,’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 














2 a CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK. 
rly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
OM E SCENES AND FOREIGN RECOL.- 
LECTIONS. 
| ant LADY CHATTERTON. 
. now ready, a new edition of 
RAMBLES. ‘iN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
ADY CHATTERTON. 
“ A charming m4 full of picturesque descriptions, interest- 
ing gbee evetions on lite nnd peeenens. amusing anec a 
e ‘ ing, and sound common sense. az. 
silts soni & Otley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ow complete, in 5 vols. price 1/. 17s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED COMMEN "TARY on 
the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Chiefl explana. 
tory of the Manners and Customs mentioned in the 
Scriptures : and also of the History, Geogra aphy,! Natural History, 
and Antiquities ; being a republication of the Notes of the * Pic- 
torial Bible,’ of a size which will range with the authorized 
editions of she Lopen: | Text; with any Hundred Weodcuts, from 
the best and most aut entic source 
Vol. 1., comprising, GE NESIS—DEU TERONOMY. Vol. IL. 
18n us ol. IIL, 1. C HRONIC ‘LES — SOLO. 
SON : 7 Jue rs. b ol. V.. NEW 
7 Tal iENT. Price 7s. 6d. each, bound in clo 
Tes quent Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-strect. 
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“f Just UA price 6s. 

Vivia PE PERPETUA: A Dramatic Porm. 
y SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. 
Py SAR Fox, Pi 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


N ELEMEN TARY TREATISE on POLI- 

TICAL BCOnOM 
Y JOHN CAZENOVE. 
A. We y & Co. 83, Cornhill. 

Just published, ates price 8s. 6d. c 

ECREATIONS in PRACTICAL *ASTRO- 
NOMY, with pameerene En 

By the Rev. G. JEANS, M Te btoke College, Oxford. 

London: Joseph ea & Co. Paternoster-row. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 
w ready, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth 
THE W ORKS of WILLIAM” ELLEY 
CHANNING, D.D.; comprising Reviews, Bape, and 
Discourses. A new edition, complete in one volum 


Gh ae. -d for Thomas Tegg, London ; and Richard d Griffin & Co. 
3 

















“i Price 3s. 6d. 
WO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST: 
Personal Navrative of Life at Sea 
“The Publisher has been induced - to bring this American 
work before the English public, from the favourable opinion 
entertained of it by officers of old standing in the British navy. 
—— Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


SPRING’S OBLIGATIONS OF THE WORLD TO THE 





1 pocket volume, pi 3s. bound, gilt edges, 
H E "OBLIG TIONS “of the WORLD to the 
BIBLE; addressed to Young Men. By G. SPRING, D.D. 
A new and revised edition. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


DUNCAN’S CICERO’S a og 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 10 rice 7s. bound in c 
ELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, translated 
into English ; with Notes, Historical, Critical and Expla- 
natory. By. WILLIAM DUNCAN, Professor of Philosophy in 
the U miversity of Aberdeen 
Oxford: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, London. 
On sonuers Ist, 1841, was commenced, 
o be continued Monthly, 
a NEW PUBLICATION 


OF THE 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
In complete = gremes, half-bound in russia extra, gilt, 
marbled leaves, price 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Sim kin, Marshall & Ce. — 
Whittaker & ¢ d Hamilton, dams kh Co » London ; 
John Cumming. Dubin in. 
. 12mo. (sold separate! 


HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, Conversations on Scripture History. 
By Mrs. PARRY. 


The First Series: on the Old Testament. 3rd edit. 


85. 6d. 
The Second Series: on the Four Gospels. 9s. 6d. 
The Third Series: on the Acts of the Apostles. 6s. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


RASER’S BAGASINE for FeEBruaky, 

e 2s. 6d., contains: 
Religious Authority the “Principle of Social Onppaiention—Sen- 
net—Winslow's eh and Physicians—Pirate Fight: a Tale of 
Sea—Tower o yovson—Euneral Procession of Napoleon. 
i Cortége—Tableau of Prin 
Sook I. 1820. Chapter VIII. 

















gene—Three Great 
‘The Reslapation. Canter 
FR We extend our Acquaintance. Chapter X ou_cannot 
work without Tools—Rustic Controversies. No. III. England 
and Scotland—Sonnet—Bishop Sanderson's Sermens—Dpodern 
Socrates; or, Life and History of —_, Jeremy Downingson, 
M.D., better known to the Learned as Dr. Johannes Hierome 
Catabasides—Condemned Cells. From the Note-Book of t the 
Ordinary. Chapter VI. The Criminal Brothers—Foreign Policy, 
and Home Prospec ts. 
mes Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


rPYHE MONTHLY CHRONICLEfor Fesruary 

contains—1. Inedited Facts respecting the French mes. 
tion of 1789—2. Staffa, By the late Thomas Chapm: 
Exon. Coll, Cam.—3. Dame Fotherby; a Tale—4. The» WL 
Priest’ s ‘Tale: modernized from Chauce By Thomas Powell 
—5. French and English Alliance, Part_II.--6. Illustrations of 
Dartmoor: No. 2, the Solitary. By J. E. Read 
land: History of its Colonization—8. 
Sketches of Spanish Generals: No. 
Touches. By J. E. Reade—11. On the “Use of the Vul 
oe Mean in Art: from Schiller. By G wes—12. 
—13. New Year Contemplations, and a yn From i °. 
Richter—14. Sonnet—15. Sanson; a Tale. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co. 

rpares 








EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, price One Shilling, contains — Burschen 
Melodies, No. V.; a Batch of Genuine Commers-lieder—Mr. 
Cobden (the * Manchester Manufacturer’) on the Eastern 
Question ; with Notes of his Turkish ‘Tour—The Feats and For- 
tunes of Richard the Reiver, common! called Double-ribbed 
Dick—Memoirs of the late James Smith, ~ Autobiography 
of an English Opium Eater; Newspaper Libe 3, Duelling, 
Oliver Cromwell. Edited by Horace aepithe isi “he Pa ao: 
Mother—Lirerary Recister—The Walsall E lection. 
William ait, Edinburgh: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d. contains 
1. Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. No. ie. Archbishop U ssher, 

with an Etch'ng—2. Raising the Wind—3. Whewell’s Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences—4. German ( sous ae Seers. 
Chap. he Dignus vindice nodus.’ p. X. Power of 
Imagination. Chap. XL. Faery —cone —.. . ine! Misfortunes 
= Barney Branagan. By William Carleton. Cha Iv. V.— 

The Adventure of Pastor Schmolke anc ite hoolmaster Bakel, 
fiom theGerman. By Jobn Anster, L.L.D.—7. The Chartist’s 
Song, or the new Ca Lra—s. Non- te ee. The Mem- 
ber for hilmarn we and the * Quarterly Review’—9. Sonnet. 
by Conl Goppas th—-10. Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
c ‘hap. LXV. ‘I alavera. | Night atter Talavera. LXVII. 

1¢ Outpost—L’ Envoy , etter to the P ublic—Rhyming Epiatie 
to G. P. R. James, Esq.—The Banker's Daughter, a tale of fi 
. s Eas ee of Condolence to Charles O'Malley, by G. P. % 





‘Dublin: ay illiam Curry, jun. & Co. Sackville-street ; W. S. 
O:r & Co, Paternoster-row, London, Sold by all Booksellers. 





Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
Upper Gower-street. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE 
ARTERIES, 


WITH ITS APPLICATIONS TO 
Pathology and Operative Surgery. 
In Lithographic Drawings, the size of, and drawn from, 
Nature. 
WITH PRACTICAL COMMENTARIES 
By RicwarD Quarn, 
Professor of Anatomy in University C ollege, and Surgeon 
to University College Hospital 
In imperial folio, with an 8vo. volume of letter-press. 
Parts L to V. each containing Five Plates, and Letter- 
press, price 12s. each Part. 

“In conclusion, we venture to predict, that the accuracy, 
the originality, the sterling practical usefulness, and, com- 
paratively speaking, the moderate price of this beautiful 
work, will soon place it, not only in every public medical 
library in the United Kingdom, but in that of every profes- 
sional man, who feels deeply interested in the progress of 
anatomical science, or in the efficiency and perfection of 
operative surgery.”"—Medical Gazette, Jan. 9, 1841. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY; 


BEING 


A Guide to the Dissection of the Human 
Body. 


By GeorGE Viner ELtts, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer Modernized. 
Vol. I. Whittaker & Co. 
Caavcer is the morning star of our verse :— 


His light those clouds and mists dissolv'd 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. 


But Chaucer dead, there was no revivification 
of his spirit till Spenser wrote, who more than 
once insinuates (and there are genealogies in song 
as well as in heraldry) that the soul of Chaucer 
was transferred into his body. The father of 
our verse had all the qualities of a great poet ; 
imagination, fancy, pathos, humour peculiarly 
English, and descriptive power. The English 
language which, to use Addison's expressive 
hrase, sunk under Milton, rose with Chaucer ; 
fis works, indeed, are essential to a perfect 
understanding of the history of our language : 
though not one jot more so than to a history of 
the manners and morals of the nation—to the 
history of our civilization. Chaucer made our 


language a written and a poetical one ;— 
And as much as then 
The English language could express to men, 

He made it do. 


There were rhymers, it is true, before him, but 
the line of the English poets begins with 
Chaucer; nor is this unfelt, for he has had the 
homage of genius in every age, with but two ex- 
ceptions, Cowley and. Byron. 

In “the file of our heroic poets’ Chaucer 
was the first in time, nor is he much behind in 
rink; in popularity he is low, from the too- 
much talked of antiquity of his language, and 
the bugbear difficulty of his rhythm. But the 
heavy ‘‘ Gothic cloud of night” that hangs over 
the learning of his age and obscures the lesser 
lights, is a fog or mist that time and language 
have thrown over his thought, to haze rather 
than eclipse his genius, for ‘the lost glories of 
his numbers,”’ that Waller laments, exist more 
in fancy than in truth. A taste for Chaucer is 








thought an antiquarian relish; and the multi- 
tude are frightened at the rough shell that in- 
closes the sweet kernel, 

To extend a taste for this great poet has been | 
the task of the several writers who have united | 
to produce the work before us, which we ven- 
ture to predict, without much pretension to 
prophecy, will do no more to make Chaucer 

, than Ogle, or Lipscombe, Pope, Dry- 
den, or Wordsworth, have done already. ‘To 
our thinking, the greatest help ever given to 
Chaucer has been in the cheap reprint of his 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ in Dove’s Classics and Bell's 
Poets; the low price of the volumes induced 
purchasers ; and if men will only attempt to read, 
they will soon relish and appreciate, for Chaucer 
as much a poet for the many as Shakspeare 
himself. He is the most enlivened of our tale- 
tellers, the most dramatic by far of all our un- 
dramatic poets, the most vivid of our painters in 
words, and the most characteristic and discri- 
minatory, now humorous, now pathetic, and 
now both. . 

Ifa mob of gentlemen, etchers and engravers, 
anxious to make Vandyke or Velasquez popular, 
Were to trick out their glorious pictures in the 
tostume of to-day, the attempt would not be 
more idle than this to give Chaucer a modern 
tess, and make him write as these gentlemen 
believe he would have written, had he lived, not 
it the time of the Plantagenets and Edwards, 
ut of the Guelphs. ‘To hold consistently 
9 their argument, Occleve’s drawing of Chau- 

should have stood before the volume, not 
Ma the gipon or garb he wore, but after the 

hion 0 Stultz or Nugee. Chaucer, in this 
ern version, is as much like old Geoffrey as 





and Flatman are like Pindar. ‘The father 


of our poetry stands like a time-worn tower, 
overgrown with ivy, which these Malone-like 
modernizers have stripped fearlessly off, that 
they may cover it with a coat of whitewash. 
If you cannot restore the tower to its pristine 
splendour, it is a sort of sacrilege to rob it of 
those beauties which nature, to atone for the 
injuries of time, has bestowed upon it. It is im- 
possible to change the spelling of Chaucer without 
injustice to his metre, and yet the spelling is but 
a small impediment. Despoil him of his words, 
and you strip him of that beauty, that Doric 
dialect which lends, as Ben Jonson said, “a 
kind of majesty to style,” for words in writing 
are what colours are in painting. You rob him 
too of the characteristic peculiarities that reflect 
his age. You rob him of those touches which, 
like the lisp in Lord Douglas's speech that Bar- 
bour speaks of, is a beauty that becomes him 
‘wonder well;” that, in his own words— 
—make his Englishe swete upon his tonge. 

To modernize an author is, in other words, to 
translate him: and what is translation but an 
endeavour to make an author write as he would 
have written in our time and in our language? 
What Dryden and Pope attempted was to work 
in the spirit rather than the letter of their 
author, and they wrote pretty poems of their 
own, which are as much like Chaucer as the 
‘Iliad’ of the one, and the ‘ Aneid’ of the other, 
are like Homer and Virgil. They interpolated 
largely, forgetting a rule of one of their own 
favourites :— 

Excursions are inexpiably bad, 
And ’tis much safer to leave out than add. 
They mis-metred Chaucer, and mis-wrote lines, 
the very things he prayed to escape from. Their 
ornaments, too, are as incongruous as the mo- 
dern monuments in Westminster Abbey with 
the surrounding architecture—as Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s full-bottomed. wig with his Roman 
sandals and naked body. They made him 
write after the fashion of their day, syllabically, 
not as he really wrote, as Gascoigne assures us, 
rhythmically, that is, upon the same principle 
on which Coleridge composed his ‘ Christabel,’ 
a kind of versification to which the public ear is 
not yet attuned, but, thanks to Coleridge, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and others, it must and will learn, 
and, when it has acquired the taste,— 
Then, such as Dryden is shall Chaucer be; 

his rhythm will be mastered, and the public will 
know more than the clock-work note of the 
heroic couplet, which in a long poem lulls to 
mellifluous drowsiness. He will then no longer 
be thought “to fayle in a syllable,” to be lame 
“ for want of half a foot,” but will have a music 
of his own, as every true poet has. 

Shakspeare is supposed to have met his com- 
mentators in another world, and was found to 
have no previous acquaintance with them or 
they with him. When these “mere moderns” 
meet Chaucer, a recognition there will be, 
a friendly shake of the hands, perhaps, for in- 
tentional kindness, but nothing to infer inti- 
macy or to encourage it. Kindred spirits live 
together, and where Chaucer is, his modernizers 
cannot be. Do they know more of Chaucer, 
let us ask, than they know of Wordsworth? We 
hope they do; for Wordsworth never supplied 
them with the motto to their volume, which is 
the work of one Michael Drayton, who addressed 
a delightful epistle, in verse, ‘‘T'o his dearly loved 
Friend, Henry Reynolds, Esq., of Poets and 
Poesy,’ where the very lines occur which these 
modernizers attribute to Wordsworth. They 
blunder at the threshold, and print their ignor- 
ance on the title-page of their work. 

“Everything has been done for Chaucer's 
poems,” says Mr. Horne, in his Introduction, 
“but to make them intelligible to the general 
reader,”—that is, to dilute them down to the 





level of cockney comprehensions. This, there- 
fore, is the object of the present volume; and 
accordingly the nerve, vigour, and manliness of 
Father Chaucer is reduced to sickly weak- 
ness and effeminacy, and his sons (but are they 
of his sealed tribe ?) have gone, to use Sir Phili 
Sydney’s phrase, “ but stumblingly after him.” 
Chaucer’s native manners-painting verse would 
defy even a kindred genius to modernize it ; and 
the same may be said of the freshness of his 
descriptive scenes, for description in Chaucer is 
something for both ear and eye. Heighten his 
nature you cannot, or enliven his humour, or 
deepen his pathos. He is as graphic as descrip- 
tion has ever been, or as words will allow. “I 
see the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales,” says 
Dryden, “their humours, their features, and 
their very dress, as distinctly as if I had supped 
with them at the Tabard in Southwark.” They 
are, indeed, all but visible; their characters are dis- 
tinct and individual as human nature itself; their 
wit, their humour, their wisdom, their manners, 
even when they are only varieties of the same — 
class, are all obviously distinct: he brings the 
scene and the actors before us as in life; we 
laugh, talk, eat, drink, sport with them ; they can 
no more pass into the dark backward and abysm 
of time than nature herself; they yet live glow- 
ing from the hand of their creator, as fresh to 
the understanding eye, though five hundred 
years old, as if the work of yesterday. Words 
with Chaucer, too, are things—they are pure 
gold, with the mint stamp sharp and clear on 
them, not counters of arbitrary value, to be 
changed at pleasure; they are never vague, 
characterless, inappropriate, like our modern 
language; in their use there is often manifest 
the refined delicacy of genius, which must be 
lost by the slightest change. They are essential, 
too, to the melody of his verse, of which no poet 
in our language has left finer examples. Chau- 
cer was master of all and every variety of linked — 
sweetness. Can this be preserved in a modern 
paraphrase? To us, indeed, it is strange how 
men could be found to embark in so hopeless and 
thankless a task, for if they succeed in directing 
but one poetic spirit to Chaucer, he will despise 
the copy, in proportion as he prizes the original. 
After all, one half the difficulties are local, for 
the people north of the Humber and south of the 
Tay, would understand Chaucer without much 
labour, for they speak a language still rich in 
Saxon words, and they use to this day many of 
his expressions, for the meaning of which a cock- 
ney turns to a glossary. 

But it were idle to waste more words on the 
subject. Let us give a specimen ortwo. Here 
is the first half-dozen lines of the true poet, and 
for the convenience of readers not familiar with 
Chaucer we have here and there marked the 
accent :— 

Whanne that April with his shourés sote, 

The droughte of March hath pere¢4 to the rote, * 

And bathéd every veine in swiche licour, 

Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his soté brethe 

Enspiréd hath in every holt and hethe 


The tendre croppés, and the yongé sonne 
Hath, &c. 

Here is the counterfeit presentment :— 

When that sweet April showers with downward shoot 
The drought of March have piere’d unto the root, 
And bathed every vein with liquid power, 

Whose virtue rare engendereth the tlower; 

When Zephyrus also with his fragrant breath 
Inspiréd hath in every grove and heath 

The tender shoots of green, and the young sun 

Hath, &c. 

Now, the downward shoot, and liquid power, 
and virtue rare of the April showers, the reader 
will observe are so many gratuitous flourishes of 
the modern versifier. This is a pretty dilatation 
and dilution of four lines and one idea. Then 
again, in the second line, there are wanton 
changes, which affect both the sense and rhythm ; 
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and where is the exquisite melody of the last, in 
the lame and disjointed modern verse,— The 
tender shoots of green, and the young sun”? 
But it is needless to proceed further, although, 
on turning over the first half-dozen pages, more 
obvious objections present themselves—for ex- 
ample, in the graphic description ofthe Prioresse, 
we are told— 

At mete was she wel ytaughte withalle, 

She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette hire fingres in hire sauce depe ; 

Wel coude she carie a morsel and@wel kepe, 

That no drope ne fell upon hire brest: 

In curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest: 

Hire over lippe wiped she so clene 

The in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 

Ofyrese whan she dronken hadde hire draught. 

Now it is very probable that if the reader be 
not familiar with our old writers, he may not 
understand the passage in italics,—is it more 
intelligible in Mr. Horne’s version ?— 

—in her cup there was no farthing seen 
Of grease! 

If the reader does not understand the old 
poet, how is he to understand the modern? In 
the one case the exact meaning of the words is 
obscure, but the sense is obvious; a ferthing 
must mean something very small, a flake, a scale, 
a crumb, as we should say, if speaking of bread 
instead of meat: but in the other, the words a 
farthing of grease are intelligible, and their 
meaning and their application absurd. Again, 
Chaucer tells us of the Clerk of Oxenforde— 

As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat I undertake, 
But loked holwe, and thereto soberly. 
Ful threadbare was his overest courtepy. 

This, we admit, is not very intelligible, and 
accordingly ‘Tyrwhitt adds a note, to explain 
that “overest courtepy” signifies “his upper- 
most short cloak ;” and Mr. Horne, by way of 
making the reader acquainted with the Poet, 

uts the prose commentator into verse, and the 
~ is thus rendered :— 
His uppermost short cloak was a bare thread! 


But in every page, almost every line, Mr. 
Horne stumbles, and often from mere wanton 
tampering with the original. The hosiers’ shops, 
for example, must have made the reader fami- 
liar with the word hosen, and yet, where Chaucer 
tells us of the Wife of Bath,— 

Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede, 
Mr. Horne must needs alter it to— 
Her stockings fine were of a scarlet red. 

Mr. Horne has surely mistaken the Wife of 
Bath for the Prioresse: Madam Eglantine, it 
is true, was too modest to allow her hosen to be 
seen, or Chaucer might have described them as 
Mr. Horne has characterized those of the Wife 
of Bath—as hosen fine, —butChaucer knew better 
the tastes of the Wife of Bath—he does not say 
that her hosen “ were fine,” but of a fine flaming 
scarlet red, and she was very proud of them. 

To keep up the dramatic interest so remark- 
able in the Canterbury ‘Tales, and which the 
Prologue awakens, it is followed in this modern 
version by—The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, 
The Legend of Ariadne, and other poems, 
which have no relation or connexion whatever 
with the Pilgrims and the Prolague. Mr. Words- 
worth, like a worshipper of genius and a true 
poct, selected the purely imaginative poems to 
try his skill on. Mr. Powell, Miss Barrett, and 
Mr. Bell are entitled to like praise. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. Horne, and Z. A. Z. venture boldly 
on the tales. Of Mr. Horne we have spoken— 
Z. A. Z. keeps somewhat closely to his text, and 
where he finds a difficulty he Jeayes it as he 
foundit. There is a natural, easy, and colloquial 
air about Mr. Hunt’s versification thatis ia keep- 
ing with his author: he is the best refashioner 
of Chaucer, and seems to have a just and appre- 
ciating relish for the old poet; but when he tells 
us that Jove will warrant liberties, he should 
not have forgotten that Love commands respect, 
Age reverence, and Genius something on this side 
of idolatry. 


Around the World: a Narrative of a Voyage 
in the East India Squadron, under Commodore 
George C. Read. By an Officer of the U. S. 
Navy. 2 vols. New York, Francis; London, 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Ir is generally known that the merchants of the 

United States have long carried on a profitable 

commerce in the Indian Seas, but the rapid 

extension of their trade within the last few years 
is not sufficiently appreciated in England; they 
now outstrip the Dutch in the spice-trade with 

Sumatra, Java and the Moluccas ; they possess 

the greater portion of the sugar-trade with Siam ; 

they are large carriers of tea from China, both 
for the American and European markets; and 
they have made sucessful ventures to the coast of 

Arabia and the almost unexplored islands in the 

Indian archipelago. The American government, 

acting with the caution which the experience 

of older states suggested, has carefully abstained 
from all interference with private enterprise ; 
it has no chartered companies, no established 
colonies, and it has bargained for no territorial 
acquisitions :—to such an extent, indeed, was its 
abstinence carried that no squadron was sent to 
protect the merchants, until the massacre of some 
crews showed that respect for the American flag 
was necessary to the security of American trade. 

The author of the volume before us was 

‘‘ professor of mathematics,” which, translated 

into plain English, means, we presume, “ school- 

master,” on board one of the frigates sent by the 

States into the Indian seas; and his wish to 

profit by this opportunity, appears to have been 

greater than his powers. Just before sailing, an 
aristocratic regulation from the navy-board at 

Washington excluded “professors of mathe- 

matics” from the ward-room mess; and com- 

plaints on this subject occupy a very dispro- 
portionate space in these small volumes. His 
vexation hindered him from recording many 
things which he could have told, and which we 
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building is called a convent, and really has aby 
twenty-five old nuns in it, yet, it is confessedly sy 
tained almost entirely, as a matrimonial prison, 
which jealous husbands may confine their wives, wha 
about to go abroad for any number of days,” 

Such an institution is a sad proof of the lop 
state of public morals in Rio; but other rook 
still more lamentable came under the autho 
cognizance :— 

* It was not yet sunrise ; and, as I hurried th 
the streets of Rio, I noted the signs of evil that my 
may do under the curtain of night. At the doorg 
the foundling hospital, cradled in the cold hollow ¢ 
a piece of granite, lay two little responsibilities, jug 
thrust into a world of trouble ; while beyond, my ey 
fell upon the disgusting corpse of a negro, that haj 
been thrown out into the gutter, like a dog for th 
scavenger ; and this is said to be a common oecy, 
rence in certain parts of Rio.” 

Nowhere has American commerce flourish 
more than in Zanzibar, and though the accouy 
which our professor gives of it, is not so complet 
as we could wish, we think that it will hay 
some interest for the mercantile classes in thi 
country :— 

“ The foreign commerce of Zanzibar is considerable 
and almost entirely in the hands of the Americay 
and English. The American trade bears to the Ey 
lish, a proportion of five to one, and to that of ay 
other nation, about twenty to one. The America 
business is generally held by the merchants of Salem; 
a circumstance which has very naturally acquired fe 
that town in the minds of these people, (and the sam 
remark may apply to other natives of the east) ads 
gree of importance superior to any city in the Unite 
States. In asking our residences, which is ng 
unfrequent, the invariable question that follows js; 
‘How far from Salem?’ The imports from or 
country, are domestic cottons, and various othe 
manufactured goods, as ammunition, household fumi. 
ture, &e. By the late treaty between the sultan of 
Muscat and the United States, through Mr. Edwan 
Roberts, the late diplomatic agent, our importsar 
introduced, subject to five per cent. duty, while a 





gladly would have learned ; his indulgence of it 
has made the interesting passages of his work | 
“few and far between,” but he nevertheless | 
relates some facts not unworthy to be gleaned | 
for our readers. 

At Rio Janeiro he visited the slave-market, 
and was greatly struck by the tribe of negroes | 
called Minas, who are probably destined, at no 
distant date, to exercise considerable influence 
over the fortunes of the Brazilian Empire :— 

“ Of this class of slaves, both the men and women 
are remarkably stubborn, impatient and proud, but | 
industrious and very aspiring. So proud they are, 
that it is said, they will rather suffer death than en- 
dure any undue castigation. Many of them have 
been known to kill themselves when imprisoned, and 
deprived of other means, by turning inward the end 
of the tongue in such a manner, as to choke them- 
selves to death, One instance occurred not long be- 
fore our arrival, A stern Mina slave had been 
threatened with a severe punishment, and managed 
to attempt his escape into the water. He had pro- 
ceeded far out towards a resting place, before he was 
discovered and nearly overtaken by the boat of his 
pursuers. He then immediately plunged beneath 
the waves and endeavoured to hold himself beneath 
by a rock, till death might release him ; two or three 
times his hold was disengaged, by the prying oars of 
those above him, and as often he regained it; 
but when nearly drowned, his strength relaxed, and 
he was taken to the shore to suffer his tortures in ag- 
gravated degrees. It is from this class of slaves, that 
many rise to freedom and prosperity, and their young 
successors are the principal guards of the empire.” 

There is one remarkable institution at Rio, 
which has for the most part escaped the notice 
of travellers, the Saint Ajuda convent:— 

“Tt is a very extensive pile of bricks, and has a 
large garden attached. The chapel is said to contain 
| the embalmed corpse of the first Brazilian empress, 
which, on a certain day of the year, is visited by the 
Although this | 





| 2 : 
} people with devotional reverence. 





ports in American ships are freed of the five per cent 
duty, imposed on those conveyed in the ships of othe 
nations. This has not resulted so favourably to o« 
commercial interests, as was anticipated, in cone 
quence of the manner in which the customs are co 
lected, and merchandise bought and sold in thei 
markets. As in most eastern countries, the sulta 
farms out the customs for a specific sum—here I be 
lieve for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars pe 
annum. The individual to whom this trust is co 
fided in Zanzibar, is Jeram, a Banyan, who is of cours 
at all times ready to sacrifice his honour, or ay 
principle that he has, to the advancement of a gool 
project which may put money into his purse ; fora 
honest and upright Banyan is almost as much ram 
avis in terris, as a black swan, or a traitorous Iris 
man.” 

Jeram however is but “a sleeping partner’ 
with the Sultan, and their alliance in monopoly 
has prevented the commerce of Zanzibar from 
receiving the increase of which it is obviously 
susceptible. The Sultan gave a dinner to the 
American officers, which the attempt to unite 
harbaric display with European refinement rer 
dered somewhat ridiculous. The description ¥ 
rather too coarse for our pages. 

From Zanzibar the squadron proceeded to the 
British settlements at Bombay and Ceylon, 
respecting which the professor tells us very little; 
he intimates that the mess-regulations excluded 
him from society to which other officers obtained 
admission, and thus indirectly explains th 
limited and imperfect nature of the information 
he acquired. ‘The only anecdote worth notic 
we can find is that of a spruce Singalese # 
Colombo, who offered his services as Dubash or 
agent, and presented the following testimonial 
his qualifications :— alte 

“1. B. M.’s ship Raleigh, Captain Qui, 
Colombo Roads, Dec. 27, 1837. |. 

“The bearer of this certificate is a foppish, trifing 

dubash, whom the officers of H, B. M.’s ship 
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————— 
jave employed a very short time, and cheerfully re- 
commend to the kicks of strangers.”” ' 

Intelligence of an act of piracy committed on 
an American bark, the Eclipse, while trading at 
Trabangan near Muckie, on the west coast of 
Sumatra, summoned the Americans from the 
hospitalities of Ceylon to the scene of the disaster. 
They sailed to Muckie, and found both fort and 
town deserted, though preparations for defence 
had obviously been made. They set fire to the 
town, as the English did under similar circum- 
stances in 1804, and then sailed for Quallah, 
where the alarmed Rajahs agreed to make com- 
pensation and conclude treaties of peace. 

At Singapore our professor visited the great 
sgo manutactory, which is supposed to be the 
largest in the world:— 

“We found the Chinese at the sago factory all at 
york, and one or two of them very communicative. 
There is but one tree in Singapore of the anoo palm, 
which yields the sago ; and the factory is supplied 
entirely by Malay proas, which bring annually about 
13,000 piculs, mostly from the swampy lands of 
Sumatra. The tree, called in the Moluccas the 
libley, but by Malays rumbiga, will grow from the 
tases of the leaves, in ten years, to a height of thirty 
feet, with a girth greater than a man can clasp; and 
each tree will produce of crude sago, which is the 
pith of the tree, about 500 pounds. The sago from 
old trees, however, is always coarse and unsaleable ; 
and it is found, that the farinaceous matter is better, 
ad greater in quantity in a given time, if the trees 
be cut down every two or three months, when the 
pith is four or five inches thick. It is taken out of 
its ligneous trunk, and closely packed in leaves of 
thesame tree, in which state it arrives at the factory. 
There we saw on the beach, in front of the large 
bamboo shed, where it is refined, large piles of the 
pure white fecula, in cubes, set out to dry, which re- 
smbled very much the little forts and other struc- 
tures of snow, made by northern schoolboys in their 
winter term. It is taken from these piles into the 
thed, and, being broken into small parts, is placed in 
a large trough, into which a clear stream is rapidly 
almitted for a while, when the sago dissolves, and 
uterwards settles, with the dirt and heavy matter 
beneath it, and the fibres and scum above. It is 
agin dried as before, and then rebroken, and sifted 
util it granulates into small regular particles. These 
ae thrown into shallow pans, placed over portable 
fumaces, and kept in constant motion, by a stirrer, 
until they become like hard, polished, beautiful pearls, 
ad are ready for packing. By this process, the Sin- 
gpore factory manufactures out of its 18,000 piculs 
of raw sago, about 6,000 piculs of clear pearl sago for 
exportation.” 

There is nothing in the accounts given of China 
and Polynesia which deserves notice. 








On the Employment of Children in Factories 
and other Works. By Leonard Horner, Esq. 
PRS. Longman & Co. 


We have more than once urged upon the atten- 
ton of our readers that the increase of machi- 
nery and factories, to the exclusion of individual 
and domestic labour, is a new element of society, 
and likely to become the prolific parent of many 
more. The element is not merely new—it is 
pid in its growth and powerful in its influ- 

nce; its developement has already deranged the 
uisting social machinery ; and during the pro- 
‘ss of readjustment, many evils must necessarily 

Rise, requiring the careful superintendence of 
government, if not the active interference of 
e legislator. No element of social society is 

i itself good or evil; its moral qualities are 
‘termined by the direction in which its powers 
exerted. There is no doubt that the Factory 

¢m may be so worked as to become mis- 


tievous 3 and, it may be added, that some of 
» °Perations have produced great misery ; but 
re is Just as little doubt that it may be made 
“means of producing immense good, and that 
conferred important benefits upon the 


community, Ardent philanthropists, 





like quack doctors, are too often led away by 
the immediate symptoms of disease ; they apply 
topical remedies when the root of the evil is in 
the system. It is to be feared that this error 
has been already committed in -the remedies 
applied to the overworking of children in fac- 
tories, and, as the subject is soon likely to engage 
the attention of the legislature, we deem it of 
importance to direct some share of public notice 
to the leading considerations which should influ- 
ence the decision of the philanthropist and the 
statesman. This duty is the more imperative, 
because we fear that Mr. Horner’s name and 
well-known familiarity with the subject may give 
currency to what we deem erroneous doctrines. 

In the first place, we do not recognize any 
distinction between the two questions—“ What 
does the interest of the mill-owners require?” 
and “ What does the interest of the children 
require ?”’-—they are identical. Mill-owners know 
that cruelty and tyranny are costly indulgences; 
they long ago discovered the intimate connexion 
between brutality and bankruptcy. Juvenile 
labour was not sought by them; it was forced 
upon them by circumstances ; and, if there be 
legislation founded on the opinion that legal 
restraint on employers is the only thing neces- 
sary to ensure the well-being of the children, it 
will be a failure, and an aggravation of evil. It 
is very easy to say— 

“Parliament must tell the masters, that they 
must accommodate themselves the best way they 
can to the conditions upon which alone the State 
will allow them to purchase infant labour ; and those 
conditions must be such as will effectually protect 
the health of the children, and secure some education 
for them ; but, at the same time, with as little in- 
convenience as possible to them, as to all other mill- 
owners, and to the workers of all ages employed in 
the factories.” 

But after Parliament ‘has said this, it must be 
prepared to tell the children excluded by their 
restrictions what they are to do with their time ; 
and here arises the true difficulty of the ques- 
tion. If juvenile labour be abolished, nenly to 
set up juvenile vagrancy in its stead, the remedy 
will be worse than the disease. A few words 
will show that the peril of such a result is far 
from being visionary. 

In all our manufacturing towns, and the ex- 
port towns immediately connected with manu- 
factures, population has increased out of all 
proportion to the means of accommodation. 
Angel Meadows in Manchester, the vicinity of 
the docks in Liverpool, the Wynds and Vennels 
of Glasgow, exhibit swarms of operatives, packed 
and wedged together every night like bees in a 
hive. Under such circumstances, what we com- 
monly understand by domestic life is a condition 
impossible to be realized; from the moment a 
child is able to crawl it cannot be kept at home 
— ifthe room, or part of a room, tenanted by its 
parents deserves to be called by such a name. 
The operatives are therefore driven to seek early 
employment for their children, not merely to 
obtain the small pittance they may earn, but 
literally “‘to keep them out of harm’s way.” At 
Lowell, in the United States, this evil has been 
to some extent remedied by the erection of a 
kind of barracks, in which a family can have a 
suite of apartments, admission to a common 
hall, the use of a common kitchen and exercise- 
ground, and several other conveniences, under 
judicious regulations, for a less sum than is 
required to rent a share in an unwholesome 
lodging-room. This system has not produced 
all the good it might have effected, simply be- 
cause the benevolent proprietors of these estab- 
lishments have fallen into the common error of 
legislating too much. 

In some English factories, such as those of 
the Ashtons, the Ashworths, the Strutts, a 
superior plan has been adopted ; detached cot- 





tages have been erected for the operatives, and 
facilities afforded them for purchasing the free- 
hold. In these factories, the evils arising from 
juvenile labour at too “om | an age or too long 
protracted, are unknown ; but such a system is 
obviously inapplicable to large towns, where the 
value of ground is so great, and its extension 
even in rural districts is greatly impeded by the 
legal difficulties and expenses connected with the 
transfer of the land. 

We are as deeply impressed as Mr. Horner 
with the miseries of the children employed in 
mines, factories, and various trades; but in de- 
vising a remedy, we deem that attention should 
first be directed, not to the children themselves, 
but to their parents. We must inquire whether 
the misery of the workshop is not after all an 
escape from greater misery at home; we must 
look on juvenile labour not as an isolated fact, 
but as a result from other facts : we must regard 
it as a symptom, an important and an alarming 
one, but not asthe disease itself. 

The working of the Factory Act of 1833 cor- 
roborates our views; the children, deprived of 
employment by its operations, were almost 
universally sent to more severe and unwhole- 
some occupations. It was publicly stated, at 
the Meeting of the British Association, in New- 
castle, that children were sent to work in the 
coal-mines until they were old enough for ad- 
mission into the factories. Mr. Horner himself 
tells us that those who were deemed too young 
for the mills were sent to the more severe and 
unwholesome labour of tearing, that is, spread- 
ing the colours for calico-printers. His remedy 
is, to include “ calico-printing” in the trades to 
be subjected to inspection. This is acting over 
again the folly of the inspector, who, having 
found a child hid in a sack, proposed that a 
clause should be added to the Factory Bill, pro- 
hibiting the concealment of children in sacks ! 
If legislation, neglecting principles, descends 
into all these petty details, where shall be an 
end? 

Mr. Horner justly complains, that in England 
we have confounded two very different things— 
instruction and education,—and he gives us the 
following illustration of the error ;— 

“ T have heard it proposed, even by sensible men, 
but who evidently had not given much consideration 
to the subject when they advanced such an opinion, 
that if children of nine or ten years of age are able 
to read and write, they ought to be allowed to work, 
without being obliged to attend school any longer. 
This is taking a very narrow view of education 
indeed; it reminds me that, within the last year, 
I heard a worthy lady, the wife of a dignitary of the 
church, say, that in her opinion all the learning 
which the working classes require is to know the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments; and I believe that she by no means stands 
single in that opinion.” . 

This is not taking a narrow view of education ; 
it is throwing it out of view altogether, and sub- 
stituting a miserable measure of instruction in 
its stead. The “ worthy lady” was not one whit 
further astray than the “sensible men;” she 
would be satisfied if the working-classes knew 
the Creed—without believing it; the Lord's 
Prayer—without feeling the purport of its peti- 
tions ; and the Ten Commandments—without an 
habitual sense of the obligation to keep them: 
a doctrine sufficiently absurd, but not more so 
than to rest satisfied when children know reading 
and writing, without any reference to what is 
read or what is written. 

Education, that is, the training of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties, no more con- 
sists of reading and writing, than a good dinner 
consists of a knife, fork, and spoon. These 
facilitate the eating, and so does school instruc- 
tion facilitate the training, but of itself it does 
nothing more. But the process of training begins 
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almost as soon as that of deglutition, certainly 
long before the possibility of applying artificial 
aids. It is consequently obvious that we best 

rovide for the future welfare of the child by 
Reteaing our first attention on the parents. 
Facilitate for the operatives the acquisition of 
homes, give opportunities for the developement 
of the domestic affections, allow the well-spring 
of love to flow from the human heart, let it not 
be “a spring shut up, a fountain sealed” by the 
pressure of an unsympathising crowd. 

There are many social evils which cannot be 
effectually cured, though they may be greatly 
aggravated by legislation; law-makers usually 
aim at obtaining their end by prohibitions and 
restrictions, they strive to check the torrent after 
it has overflowed, instead of cutting safety canals 
near the source. This error is well exemplified 
in Mr. Horner’s propositions, as will be manifest 
on a slight examination :— 

“1, That no child under eight years of age shall 
be allowed to work in any description of labour what- 
soever. 2. That no child under thirteen years of age 
shall be allowed to work more than half a day ; the 
day being divided by the ordinary dining hour of the 
working classes, in the place where the child works. 
8. That no child under thirteen years of age shall be 
allowed to work before five o’clock in the morning, 
or after eight o’clock at night. 4. That the parent, 
or other person deriving benefit from the wages of 
the child, shall be obliged to lay aside a certain por- 
tion of the child’s own earnings for its own education ; 
and shall be required to produce weekly to the em- | 
ployer a .certificate, in proof that the child has | 
attended school for at least two hours daily, on five | 
days of the preceding week, until he has completed | 
his thirteenth year.” 

Let us take these propositions seriatim; and | 
on the first the question immediately suggests | 
itself, what is to become of the children thus ex- | 
cluded from work? It must be remembered 
that in manufacturing towns both parents are | 
absent from home all day, and cannot bestow | 
proper attention on their children : that it would | 
not be possible, even if it were desirable, to keep 
children of tender age all day under instruction, 
and that while we have been multiplying schools, | 
we have, until lately, made no provision for 
playgrounds. If asked how parents now manage | 
with young children, we answer, they intrust 
them to the tutelage of some old crone too 
feeble for work, or else to the care of a child not 
much older than themselves. Mr. Neale’s able 
pamphlet on Juvenile Delinquency in Man- 
chester, sufficiently explains how these guar- 
dians perform their task :— 

“ Whoever has visited the habitations of the poor 
in Manchester, and whoever has passed through the 
quarters which they occupy, will have been sur- 
prised to see the number of shoeless, half-naked, un- 
combed, and dirty little urchins, who, from two to six 
years old and upwards, swarm in the streets, some 
grovelling in the dirt and mire, or collected in knots 
actively engaged in some idle amusement. The 
buoyancy of the youthful spirit, under circumstances 
the most disadvantageous, is a triumph to human 
nature, which can thus adapt and reconcile itself to 
all states of being; and the spectator might be dis- 
posed to sympathise in the mirth of these poor 
children around him, if he did not at the same time 
know, that 

* All around their foosteps wait 


The ministers of human fate, 
In direful train.” 


A very minute examination of the domestic 
condition of the operatives has convinced us, 
that an absolute prohibition of infant labour, 
without a corresponding provision for infant em- 
ployment, would immediately lead to the two 
greatest evils that can befal a dense population, 
—juvenile vagrancy, and juvenile delinquency. 
The nature and amount of labour may be bene- 
ficially regulated by public authority, but it 
would be exceedingly difficult to effect this by 








act of parliament, for the circumstances of every 








trade and every locality vary so much, that 
what would be advantageous in one case would 
be pernicious in another. A large discretion 
should be vested somewhere ; perhaps it might 
be best intrusted to a parliamentary inspector. 

Mr. Horner's second regulation could never 
have been proposed by anybody who looked 
beyond getting rid of the existing evil. He is 
satisfied to let the children be at mischief, pro- 
vided they are not at work. An inspection of a 
well-managed mill would show him that where 
children work for two or three hours at a time, 
and have intervals for instruction and recreation, 
they must become better members of society 
than when they are allowed to have half of the 
day hanging heavy on their hands. To some 
mills we know that racket-courts, and conve- 
niences for gymnastic exercises, have been 
attached, which would be rendered useless if 
about half the day was allowed for prowling 
the country or the streets. 

The third regulation is excellent, but some 
important corrections are required in the fourth. 
There are schools which it would be absolutely 
pernicious for children to attend, and the Re- 
ports of the Manchester Statistical Society show 
that they superabound in the manufacturing 
districts. ‘To whomsoever the power of enforc- 
ing attendance at school may be intrusted, a 
power of choosing the school should also be con- 
ceded, or at least a veto on the choice made by 
the ignorant or the careless. 

Legislation exclusively designed for operatives 
or the poor, like all class-legislation, is very 
hazardous ; those who make the laws may be 
ignorant of most essential circumstances in the 
condition of those affected by them. A story is 
told of a princess, who having heard that the 
poor wanted bread, expressed her surprise that 
they did not use pastry.as a substitute. Mis- 
takes as absurd in kind, though not in degree, 
are made by persons otherwise well informed, 
among ourselves. In general, a country gentle- 
man knows no more of the economy of a manu- 


| facturing district, than he does of the state of 


society in the moon. He supposes that if a 
child is kept away from the factory it will be 
employed to attend the cottage, feed the pig, tend 
the poultry, weed the garden, or, at worst, play 
about the fields; he does not know that the 
child of the operative has no cottage, yard, field, 
or garden to resort to, but must alternate be- 
tween the crowded lodging-room and the peril- 
ous street; in such a case, well ial em- 
ployment is a blessing to the children, and is 
indeed a proper part of the education of those 
who are to grow up working men. 

The question of juvenile labour is not isolated : 
for any good purpose it must be viewed in con- 
nexion with the entire condition of the opera- 
tives, and the social economy of the manufac- 
turing districts. Every tinker knows that a hole 
in a leaky vessel should be stopped, but he also 
knows that the patch to be applied must be 
determined by the nature of the material that 
requires repair; he does not stop a copper sauce- 
pan with the same lead that he uses in mending 
a water-pipe or cistern, nor does he apply to a 
kettle the leather that secures the nose of the 
bellows. There are times when we could wish 
that proposers of laws would learn a lesson from 
tinkers, and take into their consideration not 
only the evil to be cured, but the nature of the 
materials to which their remedies are to be 
applied. 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Vol. 4. 
Irish Melodies, National Airs, Sacred Songs. 
Longman & Co. 

Possisty a larger amount of modern popu- 

larity is —— in this volume, than in 


any other three hundred and sixty pages. We 





thought to take the occasion of its appearing 4 
descant upon Mr. Moore as a song-writer: be 
“second thoughts,” &c. saith the proverb, 1, 
criticize the Irish or National Melodies at thi 
time of day, would indeed be something lik 
venturing anew ode to the Moon, or endeayoy, 
ing after a new praise of the Rose. They ax 
only one degree less familiar. The scientif, 
composers of Europe, beguiled by grace of yg, 
sion, for awhile consented to draw their knoy. 
ledge of our old music from this source, neve 
inquiring into its purity, and even winked y 
such dangerous mystifications as converted » 
instrumental scherzo of Beethoven's into, 
national melody, or eked out an adagio fron 
one of Haydn’s sonatas, so as to give it th 
shape of a sacred elegy. The mere drawing 
room vocalist thankfully adopted songs, wha 
by a clear delivery of the words he could 
duce an agreeable effect, independent of tk 
powers of voice: while the less thoughtful aj 
refined public — the singers of the shops ani 
streets, always disposed to the sentimental ia 
thyme, might be heard sighing out, “ Belier 
me if all those endearing young charms,” « 
“ Flow on, thou shining river,” no less liberally 
than “ My lodging is on the cold ground,” ¢ 
 Black-eyed Susan,”—those simpler and hed: 
thier songs of their forefathers. 

If such universal acceptance make criticisms 
difficult task, it is, in some degree, rendered 
superfluous, by the circumstance that, artistically, 
few productions once and still so popular ss 
these songs, have left such fleeting traces on th 
school of poetry and music of their country, 
The melodist, it is true, set many minor mit 
strels a-singing: but these are already forgotten: 
or only carry on their tuneful trade as spinnersd 
sickly verse, to be mated with worthless amatew 
music. Nor could Sir John Stevenson and M. 
Bishop, by their chromatics and changes, so lull 
musical taste and research into a delightful let 
argy, as to hinder the student from seeking thedld 
airs of Ireland in their native truth and wildnes: 
and from welcoming heartily Mr. Bunting’ 
literal notation even of those first rude breath 
ings of song, those Ceanans and cries, which M. 
Moore somewhat too flippantly styled “ barba- 
ous rhapsodies,” in the otherwise graceful and 
learned dedicatory letter prefixed to the third 
number of his Irish airs. But this new edition 
of these delightful songs contains some matter 
of another quality, in the shape of anecdote ail 
biographical remembrance. Mr. Moore nes 
have entertained no fears of becoming tedious 
while indulging “in what Colley Cibber call 
the great pleasure of writing about one’s-self 
day!” We shall follow his preface as closely 
we can: and take the reader back to the yea 
1797, when Mr. Bunting’s first publication - 
troduced young Moore to some of those grand 
and pathetic old tunes, the spell of which wa 
known to be so powerful, that its exercise had 
been ostracized in the dark and tyrannical days 
of the Penal Code :— 

“A young friend of our family,” says Mr. Moor 
“ Edward Hudson, the nephew of an eminent dents 
of that name, who played with much taste a 
feeling on the flute, and, unluckily for himself, 
but too deeply warmed with the patriotic ard 
then kindling around him, was the first who 
known to me this rich mine of our country's mel 
dies.—-About the same period I formed an acqué 
ance, which soon grew into intimacy, with youw 
Robert Emmet. He was my senior, I think, by® 
class, in the university ; for when, in the first ye 
of my course, I became a member of the Deb , 
Society,—a sort of nursery to the authorized 
torical Society,—I found Ifim in full reputation, 
only for his learning and eloquence, but also for the 
blamelessness of his life, and the grave suavity &™ 
manners.” . 

_ With such companions, and under such 
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fences, it may readily be conceived how the 
love of song and of liberty grew up side by side 
jn the young poet’s mind. He attended discus- 
sions upon the respective merits of Aristocracy 
and Democracy, conducted with all the force of 
foregone conclusion, — and all the imagery of 
eloquence, in its peculiar luxuriance sothorough- 
ly Irish : and while thus “ making himself” for 
his career of poetical patriotism, he narrowly 

being entangled in paths of a more 
dangerous steepness :— 

«Ina few months after, both Emmet and myself 
were admitted members of the greater and recog- 
nized institution, called the Historical Society ; and, 
even here, the political feeling so rife abroad con- 
trived to mix up its restless spirit with all our de- 
bates and proceedings ; notwithstanding the constant 
watchfulness of the college authorities, as well as of 
astrong party within the Society itself, devoted ad- 
herents to the policy of the government, and taking 
invariably part with the Provost and Fellows in all 
their restrictive and inquisitorial measures. The 
most distinguished and eloquent of these supporters 
of power were a young man named Sargent, of whose 
fate in after days I know nothing, and Jebb, the late 
Bishop of Limerick, who was then, as he continued 
to be through life, much respected for his private 
worth and learning.” 

Neither Sargent nor Jebb, however, was able 
to cope with Emmet, and 

“It was at length thought advisable, by the higher 
authorities, to send among us a man of more ad- 
vanced standing, as well as belonging to a former 
tace of renowned speakers, in that Society, in order 
that he might answer the speeches of Emmet, and 
endeavour to obviate the mischievous impression they 
were thought to produce. * * It fell to my own lot to 
be engaged, about the same time, in a brisk struggle 
with the dominant party in the Society, in conse- 
quence of a burlesque poem which I gave in, as 
candidate for the Literary Medal, entitled, ‘ An Ode 
upon Nothing, with Notes, by Trismegistus Rusti- 
fustius, D.D.’ &c. &c. For this squib against the 
great Dons of learning, the medal was voted to me 
bya triumphant majority. But a motion was made 
in the following week to rescind this vote; and a 
fierce contest between the two parties ensued, which 
Tat last put an end to by voluntarily withdrawing my 
composition from the Society's Books.” 

All this time Mr. Moore was mastering the 
airs of Bunting’s collection, and playing them on 
the pianoforte, so touchingly, that, on one occa- 
sion Robert Emmet, stirred by the ‘Red Fox,’ 
started up as from a reverie, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
that I were at the head of twenty thousand men 
marching to that air!”—Our poet, however, had 
not yet become Tyrtezan in verse: his first 
essays on the side of Irish liberty were, he is 
“ashamed to say,” made in dull and turgid 
pose in the redoubtable “ Press” of the United 
tishmen, He was obliged to make this very 
secretly, in deference to the anxiety and alarm 
felt by his parents, at the idea of their son vow- 
ing himself to such a perilous career :— 

“TI had ventured, indeed,” says he, “ one evening, 
to pop privately into the letter-box of The Press, a 

ort Fragment, in imitation of Ossian. But this, 
though inserted, passed off quietly ; and nobody was, 
Many sense of the phrase, the wiser for it. I was 
soon tempted, however, to try a more daring flight. 
Without communicating my secret to any one but 

ward Hudson, I addressed a long letter, in prose, 
to the ***** of **** in which a profusion of 
bad flowers of rhetoric was enwreathed plentifully 
with that weed which Shakspeare calls ‘ the cockle 
of tebellion,’ and, in the same manner as before, 
committed it tremblingly to the chances of the letter- 

x, Ihardly expected my prose would be honoured 
With insertion, when, lo,on the next evening of pub- 

tation, when, seated as usual in my little corner by 
the fire, I unfolded the paper for the purpose of 
reading it to my select auditory, there was my own 
etter staring me full in the face, being honoured 
With 80 conspicuous a place as to be one of the first 
uticles my audience would expect to hear. As 
suming an outward appearance of ease, while every 
Nerve within me was trembling, I contrived to ac- 





complish the reading of the Letter without raising in 
either of my auditors a suspicion that it was my own. 
I enjoyed the pleasure, too, of hearing it a good deal 
praised by them ; and might have been tempted by 
this to acknowledge myself the author, had I not 
found that the language and sentiments of the article 
were considered by both to be ‘very bold.’ I was 
not destined, however, to remain long undetected. 
On the following day, Edward Hudson,—the only 
one, as I have said, entrusted with my secret, called 
to pay us a morning visit, and had not been long in 
the room, conversing with my mother, when, looking 
significantly at me, he said, ‘ Well, you saw’ 
Here he stopped ; but the mother’s eye had followed 
his, with the rapidity of lightning, to mine, and at 
once she perceived the whole truth. ‘That Letter 
was yours, then ?’ she asked of me eagerly; and, 
without hesitation, of course, I acknowledged the 
fact ; when in the most earnest manner she entreated 
of me never again to have any connexion with that 
paper ; and, as every wish of hers was to me law, I 
readily pledged the solemn promise she required.” 

Though thus early withdrawing himself from 
associations directly perilous, it was not to be 
expected that in such times of agitation and sus- 
picion, the companion of Emmet and Hudson 
should escape altogether unquestioned. Accord- 
ingly, he was subjected to an examination 
during the visitation of the University, by Lord 
Clare: a measure which he now admits, how- 
ever harsh and imperious, to have been not 
void of justice : so widely ramified and so deeply 
rooted was conspiracy in the seat of learning. 
Emmet and Brown, of course, were denounced 
beyond forgiveness :— 

“ But there was a young friend of mine, (says Mr. 
Moore) * * * * * * *, whose appearance among the 
suspected and examined as much surprised as it 
deeply and painfully interested me. He and Emmet 
had long been intimate and attached friends ;—their 
congenial fondness for mathematical studies having 
been, I think, a far more binding sympathy between 
them than any arising out of their political opinions, 
From his being called up, however, on this day, when, 
as it appeared afterwards, all the most important 
evidence was brought forward, there could be little 
doubt that, in addition to his intimacy with Emmet, 
the college authorities must have possessed some 
information which led them to suspect him of being 
an accomplice in the conspiracy. In the course of 
his examination, some questions were put to him 
which he refused to answer,—most probably from 
their tendency to involve or inculpate others; and 
he was accordingly dismissed, with the melancholy 
certainty that his future prospects in life were blasted ; 
it being already known that the punishment for such 
contumacy was not merely expulsion from the Uni- 
versity, but exclusion from all the learned professions. 
The proceedings, indeed, of this whole day had been 
such as to send me to my home in the evening with 
no very agreeable feelings or prospects. I had heard 
evidence given affecting even the lives of some of 
those friends whom I had long regarded with admira- 
tion as well as affection; and what was still worse 
than even their danger,—a danger ennobled, I 
thought, by the cause in which they suffered,_was 
the shameful spectacle exhibited by those who had 
appeared in evidence against them. Of these wit- 
nesses, the greater number had been themselves 
involved in the plot, and now came forward either as 
voluntary informers, or else were driven by the fear 
of the consequences of refusal to secure their own 
safety at the expense of companions and friends, 
I well remember the gloom, so unusual, that hung 
over our family circle on that evening, as, talking 
together of the events of the day, we discussed the 
likelihood of my being among those who would be 
called up for examination on the morrow. The 
deliberate conclusion to which my dear honest ad- 
visers came, was that, overwhelming as the conse- 
quences were to all their plans and hopes for me, yet, 
if the questions leading to criminate others, which 
had been put to almost all examined on that day, 
and which poor ** * * * * * alone had refused to 
answer, I must, in the same manner, and at all risks, 
return a similar refusal. I am not quite certain 
whether I received any intimation, on the following 
morning, that I was to be one of those examined 





in the course of the day ; but I rather think some 
such notice had been conveyed to me ;—and, at last, 
my awful turn came, and I stood in presence of the 
formidable tribunal. There sate, with severe look, 
the vice-chancellor, and, by his side, the memorable 
Doctor Duigenan,—memorable for his eternal pam- 
phlets against the Catholics, The oath was proffered 
tome. ‘I have an objection, my Lord,’ said I, ‘to 
taking this oath.” ‘What is your objection?’ he 
asked sternly. ‘I have no fears, my Lord, that an 
thing I might say would criminate myself; but it 
might tend to involve others, and I despise the cha- 
racter of the person who could be led, under any 
such circumstances, to inform against his associates,’ 
This was aimed at some of the revelations of the pre- 
ceding day; and, as I learned afterwards, was so 
understood. * How old are you, Sir ?’ he then asked. 
‘Between seventeen and eighteen, my Lord.’ He 
then turned to his assessor, Duigenan, and exchanged 
a few words with him, in an under tone of voice. 
‘We cannot,’ he resumed, again addressing me, 
‘suffer any one to remain in our University, who 
refuses to take this oath.’ ‘I shall, then, my Lord,’ 
I replied, ‘take the oath,—still reserving to myself 
the power of refusing to answer any such questions 
as I have just described.’ ‘We do not sit here to argue 
with you, Sir,’ he rejoined sharply ; upon which I 
took the oath, and seated myself in the witnesses’ 
chair. The following are the questions and answers 
that then ensued. After adverting to the proved 
existence of United Irish Societies in the University, 
he asked, * Have you ever belonged to any of these 
societies ?? ‘No, my Lord.’ * Have you ever known 
of any of the proceedings that took place in them ?” 
‘No, my Lord.’ ‘Did you ever hear of a proposal 
at any of their meetings, for the purchase of arms 
and ammunition?’ ‘Never, my Lord.’ ‘Did you 
ever hear of a proposition made, in one of these 
societies, with respect to the expediency of assassina- 
tion?” ‘Ohno, my Lord.’ He then turned again 
to Duigenan, and, after a few words with him, said 
to me:—* When such are the answers you are able 
to give, pray what was the cause of your great repug- 
nance to taking the oath?’ ‘I have already told 
your Lordship my chief reason; in addition to which, 
it was the first oath I ever took, and the hesitation 
was, I think natural.’ I was now dismissed without 
any further questioning; and, however trying had 
been this short operation, I was amply repaid for it by 
the kind zeal with which my young friends and com- 
panions flocked to congratulate me ;—not so much, 
I was inclined to hope, on my acquittal by the court, 
as on the manner in which I had acquitted myself. 
Of my reception, on returning home, after the fears 
entertained of so very different a result, I will not 
attempt any description ;—it was all that such a 
home alone could furnish.” 

So far the preface: what succeeds is more 
meagre in anecdote and less interesting. For 
when Mr. Moore fairly reaches the ground 
where his intercourse with the singing public 
began, he becomes chary of revelation, and 
treads again ground already familiar. We find 
little beyond the well-known facts, that ‘ When 
first I met thee’ was launched in an indignant 
outburst of patriotic ardour against “the good- 
tempered and sensible” Personage of Carlton 
House! (see preface to vol. II1.)—and that the 
song— 

‘Tis believed that this harp, which I wake now for thee, 

Was aSiren of old who sung under the sea— 
was suggested by a sketch made with charcoal 
on the wall of Kilmainham jail, by poor Edward 
Hudson, then under sentence of death. There 
is also quoted a notice of the delight which 
poor Lucretia Davidson (the American poetess 
who died young) found in the ‘ Farewell to the 
Harp.’ Lastly, we are told how a “ foreign lady, 
of ancient Irish extraction,” sent the poet, two 
years since, “a large portfolio, adorned inside 
with a beautiful drawing of Love and Wit and 
Valour, as described in the (shamrock) song :” 
and with the portfolio a letter, full of the sweet 
words of praise. But this is literalJy all, save a 
list of the translations which haye been made 
of Moore’s songs. ‘This list, we beg to observe, 
is strangely incomplete. To enumerate para- 
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phrases and oversetters, to talk of M. Torre, 
and Mademoiselle Custi, and Madame Belloc— 
“the popular Russian poet Kozlof” — and 
Niemcewicz, Kosmian and others—and to omit 
all mention of Father Prout; is like drawing up 
a list of the Lady Macbeths who have been 
famous on the stage, and forgetting the name of 
the Siddons. 











Views in the Interior of Guiana, §c., with letter- 
press, by R. H. Schomburgk, Esq. Acker- 
mann & Co. 

Tuts work was of course properly classed last 

week under the head of Fine Arts, and there 

noticed. We have now only to redeem our 
promise of introducing the reader to Mr. Schom- 
burgk, and of taking ahasty run with him when 
and where opportunity and convenience admit. 

Here, then, we start for a ramble among the 

mountains where the Essequibo has its rise :— 

“ We had scrambled for about two hours through 
the woods when the nature of the soil changed, and 
in lieu of a vegetable mould, shelfy pieces of rock 
were lying heaped upon each other: among them 
grew numerous plants of the pine-apple tribe, and I 
refreshed myself with the fruits of the Bromelia pen- 
guin, the date of the West Indies, a plant which I 
saw for the first time in Guiana, although so common 
in the former place. We ascended a mass of granite 
about four hundred fect in height. Wherever a 
layer of black earth had accumulated, a species of 
Clusia had fixed its roots in the shelves of granite ; 
surrounded by numerous Orchidez, of which an Epi- 
dendrum, with large umbels of bright pink flowers 
was the greatest ornament; Oncidium, Monochan- 
thus, and Cyrtopodium grew there in voluminous 
clusters. Several Cacti, with only a few inches of 
soil, in which they could take root, raised their huge 
limbs in the form of a Candelabrum, while a more 
humble station satisfied the curiously-formed Melo- 
cactus, or Melon-thistle, which, like the Bromelia 
penguin, I here met with for the first time. We 
crossed some hollows, which appeared to have been 
scooped out by the frequent torrents caused by the 
tropical rains, and soon after reached the northern 
side of the hill, when the magnificent natural pyra- 
mid of Ataraipu burst on our sight, raising its bare 
head from an abyss of dense foliage, which spread 
around in all directions at its foot. The base of this 
mountain is wooded for about 350 feet; from thence 
rises the mass of granite, devoid of all vegetation, in 
a pyramidical form, for about 550 feet more, making 
its whole height 900 feet above the Guidaru, or 
1,300 feet above the sea. We ascended the summit 
of Hutu-Cubana, as the Indians called the hill on 
which we stood, in order to have a more extensive 
view.” 

Pirana is the El Dorado of middle ages. ‘To 
the long-received traditions concerning this in- 
teresting spot, and the researches by the Baron 
von Humboldt, which have substituted fact for 
fancy, we have already referred at some length 
(Athen. No. 539), asalso to the discoveries made 
by Mr. Schomburgk, on his expedition into the 
interior of Guiana, 1835-6. To the former article 
on the subject, what follows is a pleasant and 
welcome appendix :— 

“On leaving the river Rupununi, we passed over 
undulating ground, thinly covered with Malpighias, 
shrubs of stunted appearance, and bright yellow or 
pink flowers, We turned round a small hillock, and 
before us was one of those groves of Mauritia palms, 
which give to the savannahs of South America so 
characteristic an appearance. This graceful tree, 
with its fan-shaped leaves, alone afforded the scanty 
shade to be found in those arid places, while it con- 
tributed to the picturesque scene before us. The 
different tints of the savannah, which extended to 
the Pacaraima mountains, might have been compared 
to a sea of verdure, which illusion was powerfully 
increased by the waving motion of the deceptive 
mirage. Isolated groups of trees rose like islands 
from the bosom of this sea, and a few scattered palms, 
with their tall trunks appearing like masts in the 
horizon, assisted in conveying to our imagination the 
seducing picture of the Laguna de Parima, with its 
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hundreds of canoes floating on its bosom. Towards 
the west, where the savannah was bounded by the 
horizon, we observed some Indian dwellings, and, 
having crossed a small stream, we soon after entered a 
village, consisting of fourteen huts, and inhabited by 
eighty Indians of the Macusi tribe. It was situated 
upon rising ground, affording an extensive view over 
the savannahs to the chain of mountains known to 
geographers under the name of Pacaraima. At the 
foot of this small elevation is a lake, which extends 
east and west for about three miles, and which at the 
period when rain seldom falls, is almost covered with 
rushes ; only here and there presenting patches of 
water. It is, however, an inland sea, when, during 
the tropical winter, the rivers overflow their banks. 
Three islets rise from the middle of the lake, and a 
small stream flows through it, which has its source 
somewhat south of the village. The lake is called 
Amucu; the group of islands, the Islas Ipomucena, 
described by Santos; and the stream, the Pirara, 
—names so closely associated with the fable of the 
Dorado and the Laguna de Parima, that we looked 
with redoubled interest on the landscape before us. 
The vast savannahs, on which Pirara is situated, are 
encompassed by the Pacaraima mountains to the 
north, the Canuku and Carawaimi mountains to the 
south, the thick forests of the Essequibo and isolated 
mountains to the east, and the mountains of the 
Mocajahi and branches of the Sierra Parima to the 
west, and, according to a superficial computation, 
cover a space of 14,400 square miles. The geological 
structure of this region leaves but little doubt that it 
was once the bed of an inland lake, which, by one 
of those catastrophes, of which even later times give 
us examples, broke its barriers, and forced a path 
for its waters to the Atlantic. May we not connect 
with the former existence of this inland sea the 
fable of El Dorado and Lake Parima? * * * 
Three years had elapsed since my first visit, when, 
in the pursuit of discovery, I again approached 
Pirara, and remarked with surprise and pleasure 
the change which had taken place in the appear- 
ance and number of dwellings which composed 
the village. I counted. upwards of thirty Indian 
huts, the highest place being oceupied by a building 
somewhat European in construction, the walls of 
which, plastered by the red ochreous clay of the 
savannahs, and the roof, with gable ends neatly 
thatched with palm leaves, formed a strong contrast to 
the surrounding dome-shaped huts of the Indians. 
Another building, a little to the east of the former, 
and of larger dimensions, but of similar construction, 
was in the course of erection, and men, women, and 
children appeared equally eager to lend an assisting 
hand for its completion. * * At my first visit, I had 
formed a predilection for Pirara, not only from the 
historical interest connected with it, but likewise 
from its picturesque situation between the two moun- 
tain chains of Pacaraima and Canuku, and not least 
from the kind hospitality of its untutored inhabi- 
tants. It was not surprising, therefore, that I should 
select it partly for my winter quarters, when I re- 
solved to remain, during the rainy season of 1838, 
in the interior of Guiana. I have not regretted my 
stay in Pirara, although my comfort was alloyed by 
sickness, for it has given me ample opportunity to 
increase my researches in natural history, and to 
study the character and manners of that interesting 
race, among whom I wasa guest,the Macusi Indians, 
How frequently have I been sitting near those three 
palm trees, which we see in the picture occupied by a 
Macusi family, and allowed my eye to range across 
the village of motley architecture, and the enchanted 
lake with its verdant isles, until it has been arrested 
by the chain of mountains clothed in blueish tints, 
and the play of extraordinary refractions over a soil 
strongly exposed to the full influence of a tropical 
sun. The course of the Mahu, which river emerges 
from the mountain chain at the distance of twenty 
miles from Pirara, between the peaked mountains of 
Cucuyé, a little to the right of our group of Macusis, 
and the truncated hill Tupanaghé, was then de- 
signated by a whitish mist, apparently hovering over 
the trees which fringed its banks, or indeed the 
mirage adopted frequently such ai aqueous appear- 
ance, that the river itself might have been fancied 
to be suspended in the air, and to flow over the tops 
of the trees. At other times the mountains ap- 
peared so close, that every tree in the tufts of 
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wood, which partly covered them, might have bee, 
counted, and their distance might have been sup. 
posed to be half a mile, in lieu of twenty. I ghay 
never forget the splendid spectacle I witnessed ng 
evening after darkness had set in, when, towards the 
north, the whole horizon was illuminated ; for the 
grass on the savannahs, which had been burning for 
the last four-days, had communicated the fire to the 
mountain chain, which now blazed for a distance of 
many miles, A thunder-storm approaching frog 
the north-west, much enhanced the sublimity of the 
scene, and mingled its forked lightning with the 
fiery columns, which, as if arranged in battle-army, 
seemed to storm the heights of the Sierra ; and the 
vivid lightning and the rolling of the thunder wer 
the batteries employed for the onset.” 


We alluded last week to the fortress-like 
appearance of the sandstone formation of Rorai- 
ma. The ramparts which defend the Broad. 
stone of Honour, appear hardly more linear ty 
the eye of the traveller, when he first catches g 
glimpse of them, as he sweeps rapidly down the 
Rhine, than these bulwarks—so well described 
in the next extract :— 

“ We started at last, on the 2nd of November, for 
the Roraima range, crossed several intermediate 
ridges and rivulets, and ascended Kaimari, a mow. 
tain about four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, in doing which a tract of the finest white clay 
attracted our attention. On reaching the summit 
we could not but admire the regularity with whicha 
number of blocks of different sizes were placed, If 
human hands had set them with line and compas, 
they could not have been laid more regularly. We 
halted at the foot of Roraima, at a settlement of two 
houses, built on the left bank of the river Kukenam, 
the inhabitants of which fled to the woods when they 
saw us approaching ; but we soon reassured then, 
and they returned ; when they told us they had taken 
us for Brazilians, come to capture and lead them into 
slavery. After we had rested and refreshed ourselves, 
we commenced the steep ascent, and stood, at six 
o’clock in the evening, within a mile of the perpe. 
dicular walls of Roraima. We encamped for the 
night in a hollow, about three thousand seven hu: 
dred feet above the Arécuna village of Arawayam 
botte, where we had the greatest difficulty in pre 
curing fire, the constant moisture which prevails oa 
these heights having rendered the brushwood to 
damp to burn. At midnight the thermometer stood 
at 59° Fah., and the ccld rendered us quite uncom. 
fortable, for our constitutions had become sensible 
to such a decrease of heat, accustomed as we were 
to the uniform temperature of the lowlands: nor did 
the fires, which we could not kindle into bright 
flames, afford us any warmth. Before sunrise, aud 
half an hour after, Roraima was beautifully clear, 
which enabled us to see it in all its grandeur. Thee 
stupendous walls rise to a height of 1,500 feet, the 
summit is therefore 5,200 feetabove Arawayam-botte 
They are as perpendicular as if erected with the 
plumb-line ; nevertheless, in some parts they are 
overhung with low shrubs, which, seen from a dix 
tance, give a dark hue to the reddish rock, anda 
appearance of being altered by the action of the 
atmosphere. Baron de Humboldt observes, that a 
rock of 1,600 feet of perpendicular height has i 
vain been sought for in the Swiss Alps, nor do I 
think that Guiana offers another example of that 
description. A much more remarkable feature of 
this locality, however, lies in the cascades, which fall 
from this enormous height, and strange as It may 
appear, afterwards flow in different directions, Into 
three of the mightiest rivers of the northern half 
South America, namely, the Amazon, the Orinoco, 
and the Essequibo. The origin of this abundance 
of water can only be explained by the circumstance, 
that the precipitation of atmospheric vapours 1s much 
promoted by those cold and high mural precipices: 
local peculiarities, and among these the thick forests, 
which, towards the north, extend from the foot of 
these mountains to the coast of the Atlantic, while 
large savannahs spread to the south, may in many 
respects contribute to the increase of aquedts 
vapours. The summit of the mural precipices ® 
somewhat rounded, and overgrown with shrubs; e 
that part which rises in a rounded form above 
walls, must be of inconsiderable elevation, pethal® 
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not more than fifty feet; nevertheless, at this height 
from the summit, where the mountains assume the 
yall-like appearance, the supply of water is so great, 
that it falls in streams, and forms those wonderful 
cascades for which Roraima is famed among the 
Indians, who in their dances sing of the wonders of | 
‘Roraima, the red-rocked, wrapped in clouds, the 
ever fertile source of streams ;’ and in consequence 
of the darkness which frequently prevails, when thick 
couds hover about its summit, it is likewise called 
thenight mountain ; ‘ of Roraima, the red-rocked, I 
sing, where with daybreak night still prevails.’ This | 
yas one of the burdens which we heard many times | 
during the dance of the Arécuna Indians, in 
the vicinity of this mountain group. Roraima, and 
the neighbouring mountains of the same structure, 
represent, on a large scale, that which the spring of | 
the Brocken in the Hartz mountains offers in minia- | 
ture; namely, water breaking out from the side of | 
the mountain only a short distance below its summit. 
We left our camp soon after sunrise, and attempted | 
to reach one of the cataracts which appeared more 
yoluminous in water than the others. We had to 
¢ross a marshy savannah, abounding in most curious 
and interesting plants. Among these wasan Utricu- 
laria, the prettiest of its tribe, and which I have since 
had the pleasure of dedicating to the most distin- | 
guished among American travellers, Baron de Hum- | 


was perfectly hidden from us; even the cliff oppo- 
site the one on which we stood was only scen occa- | 
sionally as through a veil, illuminated by vivid flashes 
of lightning. Numerous blocks, apparently torn 
from these gigantic walls, which were lying in great 
confusion around, conveyed the possibility that a 
similar accident might now occur, an idea which 
was strengthened by the uproar of the elements ; 
and the danger of being near to these cliffs was so 
fully impressed on me, that instead of enjoying this 
romantic scene, I felt oppressed, and a wish to 
escape from it. It appeared to have communicated 
a similar feeling to my companions, for not a 
word was spoken; the Indians squatted on the 
ground and looked dispirited; indeed every one 
appeared to feel relieved when I gave orders for our 
return. This, however, was not done before we de- 
scended to the basin, and had tried the temperature 
of the water, which we found to be 56° Fah., that of 
the air being then 61° Fah. The perpendicular 
wall of Roraima, whence Kamaiba falls from the 
summit, had been ascertained from Arawayam to be 
fifteen hundred feet high; it therefore surpasses in 
height the celebrated Staubbach, in the Swiss Alps, 
which is nine hundred French feet, and presented, 
at the time of our visit, a real cascade, not a mere 
precipitation of mist. In height it surpassed the | 
Cascade de Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, by nearly two | 








they are said to live was so well described to me, 
that the Carib, from whom I had the information, 
assured me, that when we should have passed high 
above the cataracts, to that part where two huge 
rocks, called Poiomoco and Surama, rise from each 
bank of the river, and bound it like a portal, then 
we might consider ourselves in the republic of women. 
It was not decreed that we should get beyond a cer- 
tain point. After we had passed a turn which the 
river makes in latitude 4° 22’ N., we observed 
several hills on both sides: half an hour's further 
progress, and we found ourselves apparently in a 
large basin, surrounded by hills from sixty to one 
hundred feet high. The river was now broken up 
into torrents, the white flakes of foam, which came 
floating down as if to give us welcome, the thunder- 
ing noise of the falling waters, and a cloud of mist 
which hung over the southern hills, all told in an in- 
telligible voice that some great scene of nature was 
before us. This basin was the furthest extent of our 
ascent up the river Corentyn in boats; for the Caribs, 
who formed our crew, refused to go further, and we 
were ultimately obliged to return without having 
paid a visit to the Worisamaco, I followed a party 
of Indians who appeared acquainted with this place, 
and after some labour and wading, reached a branch 
of the river which divided itself into two channels. 
The western branch formed a fall, and the opening 


boldt, The stem is of a dark purple colour, rises to | hundred feet, which has heen hitherto considered | prospect on reaching its head was indced beautiful ; 


a height of three or four feet. and bears several | 
flowers about two and a half inches diameter, also of 
abeautiful purple. Another plant of great interest | 
was a new genus of Pitcher plant, the Heliamphora | 
autans, with radical leaves, and a hollow, urn-shaped 
petiole open at the top, the lamina forming a small 
concave lid, which differs, however, from that of the 
Nepenthes in not closing over the pitcher or urn- 
shaped petiole. The scape bears a loose raceme of 
from two to six nodding flowers, sometimes white, | 
sometimes tinged with rose colour. Of no less in- 
terest is a Cypripedium and a Cleistia, the latter with 
deep scarlet flowers and stem, and purple leaves, 
growing by the side of the Utricularia and Pitcher 
plant. We found another species of Sobralia, differ- 
ing from the S. Elizabetha in its having sheathing, 
hairy leaves, and the labellum and petals being of a 
bright pink. The execution of our design to reach 
the large cascade, which the Indians calls Kamaiba, 
was no easy task ; the surprising strength of vegeta- 
tion, and the entanglement of trees and creepers, 
only permitted us to advance slowly, and numerous 
craggy precipices, which we were forced to descend 
by means of lianas and ladders of roots, even pre- 
sented dangers. A hurried vapour appears to be 
here constantly held in suspension, and the rays of 
the sun are scarcely admitted through the thick 
canopy of foliage. The trunks of the trees are 
thickly clothed with mosses and lichens. The 
Arums and Pothos, almost gigantic in size, Uranias, 
Heliconias, arborescent ferns, in appearance more 
resembling the stately palm than the fern of our 
northern countries, and numerous Alpinias, contested 
for the possession of the soil which had gathered 
between large blocks of a black colour, their surface 
also affording a peculiar vegetation of Orchidew, 
Gesnerias, Peperomias, and numerous succulent 
plants, all attesting the humidity of the spot. Large 
trees, rooted in the clefts, and overhanging the glens, 
added to the sombre character of the scene. An 
oppressive solitude prevailed; there was no sign of 
animal life; only the noise of falling waters was 
heard, which served as a guide to direct our steps 
thither. We had continued our dangerous path for 
several hours, sometimes ascending, sometimes de- 
sending, almost perpendicular cliffs by means of the 
roots of herbaceous plants, or those natural ropes 
formed by the Bauhinia tribe, when the thunder- 
clouds, which had been threatening, passed the 
mountain and enveloped us almost in darkness ; the 
vain fell in torrents, and thunder and wind seemed 
‘o vie with the cataract in producing the greatest up- 
roar, The forest opened, and, as if it had been 
called forth by magic, a perpendicular wall stood be- 
fore us, from which the Kamaiba, swelled by the 
torrents of rain, precipitated itself with a thundering 
noise into a spacious basin below. The whole en- 
Wons seemed as if enveloped in foam, and the gusts 
of wind which aceompanicd the storm raised the 





before it in flakes. The summit of the wall 


the highest, being one thousand two hundred and | 
sixty-six French feet. I estimated the breadth of | 
the fall at about seventy yards. Of the extent of | 
the are, which this mass of water formed in its | 
descent, I could not judge; the basin which received | 
it might have been compared to a vast cauldron, the 
water foaming and bubbling within it with uproari- | 
ous noise. Turbulently pushing itself a way through 


the numerous blocks which fill the bed of the | 


mountain stream, it continues for a few hundred 
yards, and, approaching another cliff, it precipitates 


itself a second time down a height of about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. 


ture chilled us completely. When we issued from 
the wood, and again approached the mountain 
savannah, we found ourselves perfectly enveloped in 
clouds, driven rapidly across by gusts of wind, and 
the thermometer fell to 57° Fah. 
partially cleared, and we observed asunny landscape 
within a few miles from the foot of the mountain ; 
the thunder-storm was therefore perfectly local.” 


One more passage we must give—being a 
sketch of an excursion to the great cataracts of 
the River Corentyn :— 


“The river Corentyn is not only interesting be- 
cause it forms the boundary between the British and 
Dutch possessions in Guiana, but on account of its 
magnitude and length, it being one of the most con- 
siderable rivers between the Amazon and Orinoco; 
and from the information which I acquired while at 
the Upper Essequibo, I suppose it to be equal in 
length to that stream. In 1837 we selected it as 
the high road to the central mountain-chain, which 
has been called by the missionaries Acarai and 
Tumucuraque, and the upper part of which, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Caribs, is said to be in- 
habited by the Amazons. The treachery of those 
very Caribs, who by their extravagant accounts had 
raised our curiosity, prevented our ascent beyond the 
great cataracts, and anxious as we were to ascertain 
the existence or non-existence of a republic of 
females, the accounts of which since the sixteenth 
century have excited the greatest interest, it was yet 
impossible to realize our wishes. We are in the 
present times too well acquainted with the truth, 
not to remark in those accounts which have been 
transmitted to us by the early historians, a desire to 
adorn whatever related to the continent with the 
most marvellous stories. It is, however, extraor- 
dinary, that if the tradition originated with the Eu- 
ropeans, that it has not only remained, but is even 
now adopted by several Indian tribes in Guiana, and 
the Caribs of the river Corentyn, Essequibo, and 
Rupununi; they in the gravest manner declare, that 
these separate hordes of females, or Worisamacos, 
still exist at the upper part of the Corentyn, in a 


| the chasm. 


We returned by the path | 
which we had partly cut through the thick wood on | 
our way, and the continued rain and low tempera. | 


Once or twice it | 





country called Marawonne. The locality where 


the water rushed at an angle of sixty degrees, into a 
valley formed by gigantic piles of rocks; at our feet 
foamed the turbulent water, dashing its spray against 
the rocks that impeded its course: but the most 
splendid object was a cascade on the opposite side of 
The rocks over which the water fell, 
were clothed with a species of Lacis, a water plant, 
the pendulous branches of which were often five and 
six feet long, and the whole resembled a rich carpet : 
the various tints of green, the strong contrast of its 
flowers, and the foam of the water which rushed over 
it, made the scene exceedingly beautiful. We esti- 
mated the height of the fall at twenty-five feet, and 
that, on the top of which we stood, at thirty feet ; 
they are almost opposite to each other, but a third, 


| more voluminous, is formed by three channels of the 


river uniting at the head of the cataract, and at their 


| junction, their farther progress being obstructed by a 


huge block of granite, the water forces a passage for 
itself, and thence precipitates headlong into a chasm 
full forty feet below. A large rock stands out in 
relief, and has been fancifully compared by the 
Indians to a thighbone, and from this resemblance 
it has received the name of Woteto-tobo. The 
westernmost cataract is on a grander scale. Some 
of our party having visited it and being quite enthu- 
siastie in its description, we resolved to proceed 
thither; and after climbing over, and crawling round 
numerous blocks of granite, we stood at the head of 
the largest fall I had before seen in Guiana. The 
huge mass of water, and the velocity with which it 
precipitates itself over a ledge of rocks to.a depth of 
upwards of thirty perpendicular feet, causes the spray 
to form the cloud we had observed. I stood sur- 
prised—the sight of the foaming waters below, the 
unceasing noise of the cataract, which rendered 
every attempt fruitless to communicate my feelings 
to my companions, rendered the impression of this 
scene powerful almost to oppression, I became 
giddy, and retired quickly, to prevent myself joining 
the dance of the whirling, white-crested billows. I 
have stood in much more perilous situations without 
ever feeling the slightest sensation of vertigo, and I 
ascribe it, in the present instance, to those masses of 
water unceasingly rolling in the abyss below, which 
seemed to urge me to follow them, a feeling which 
the same sort of scene had likewise communicated 
to my companion Mr. Reiss. I was anxious to see 
the fall from below, and as we could not reach it in 
any other way, we had to climb over piles of rocks, 
or to seek a path across chasms, the trunk of a 
fallen tree serving us frequently as a bridge; while 
at other times we let ourselves down to the next 
ledge of rocks by means of lianas. Under our feet 
we heard the rolling of the streams, which forced 
a way through immense cavities. The spray which 
was driven into the air by the fall of the water 
of the great cataract, descended in drops like a heavy 
summer shower, and the constant moisture thus pre- 
duced, covered rocks and trunks of trees with a luxus 
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riant vegetation. Disturbed by our approach, thou- 
sands of swallows rushed from the cavities formed 
by the rocks, encircled the cloud of spray in their 
flight, and hovered over the cataract. Before I 
reached the foot of the fall I was as wet as if I had 
been in a heavy rain, but the view from that situa- 
tion richly recompensed me for this trifling incon- 
venience, The sun being to the west, I saw large 
spots adorned with all the colours of the rainbow, 
forming themselves in the spray, and vanishing in 
order to reappear the next moment. The Indians 
named this cataract Wanaré-Wono-tobo ; we called 
it after General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, the 
late-much lamented Governor of British Guiana, 
who always took the liveliest interest in these explor- 
ing expeditions, and whose kindness and attention, 
during the time he presided over the colony as re- 
presentative of his sovereign, have been registered 
with gratitude in my heart. On the eastern cataract, 
which I have described, we bestowed the name of Sir 
John Barrow, President of the Geographical Society 
of London.” 

The above fragments will at once distinguish 
Mr. Schomburgk’s letter-press from the usual 
namby-pamby which accompanies the generality 
of picture-books, and prepare the reader to an- 
ticipate with interest any account he may give 
us of the expedition on which he has so recently 
set forth. 
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MR. COCKERELL’S LECTURES—COMPETITION. 

Tue Lectures of Mr. Cockerell, the new Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy, have excited 
more than usual attention. It is evidently impossible 
within the compass of six lectures (the allotted 
course) to give more than an outline of a subject so 
complicated in all its bearings. This the Professor 
has done most ably; and every lecture has been 
crowded with interesting and sound critical informa- 
tion. They have been iilustrated, too, by a series of 
drawings, showing, on the same scale, the most re- 
markable works of different countries and ages; thus 
giving a clear idea of their relative magnitude and 
construction. Indeed, the number of beautiful mo- 
dels and drawings, prepared at great expense for these 
lectures, prove in the strongest manner the Professor's 
love of his art, and his high sense of the duties of his 
office: and we are well pleased to observe that his 
zeal is appreciated as it deserves to be, and the lec- 
tures attended by many of the most eminent in the 
profession. 
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An incident, not without interest, occurred at the 
fourth lecture (January 28). We may observe, that 
any expression of approbation is on these occasions 
contrary to established usage. If given, it is always 


in a subdued tone; or, as Bottom would say, in an 
“ aggravated” voice. But a passing observation drew 
forth the sensé of the profession as to certain late 


proceedings and decisions, in a neither to be 
subdued nor misinterpreted, and the lecturer was in- 
terrupted by loud and repeated acclamations. After 
describing the construction of several domes, Mr. 
Cockerell observed, that this feature was the last 
effort of architectural invention: and this, he said, 
seems in this country, at least, to be laid aside and 
almost forgotten, for now we build temples only— 
temples in front of theatres, in front of houses— 
temples for museums, galleries, and exchanges. This 
last word caused the interruption—and well it might. 
We may be excused, perhaps, for reminding the 
reader that we adverted to this subject in a like spirit 
in our notice of the last Exhibition at the Academy. 
But the thoughts which the word awakens, are 
with us of far more importance than the immediate 
subject to which it was supposed to refer. So far as 
the decision of the Exchange Committee is con- 
cerned, the result is simply that another fine oppor- 
tunity has been lost of erecting a building worthy of 
the nation,—another triumph given to jobbing or 
to ignorance,—another huge and worthless mass of 
masonry added tothe many which already disfigure the 
metropolis. But it is a question of great moment, how 
we are to guard against such decisions for the future. 
We hear for ever, we complain for ever, of the injus- 
tice done in these competitions. All parties are 
agreed on the subject, except with reference to some 
special and particular case with which the individual 
may chance to have been concerned,—and there is the 
Nelson column, the York column, the Wyatt jobs, 
the Exchange, and a hundred others, to bear witness 
to its truth. But who is to blame? In our opinion 
—and we are glad to have this opportunity of whis- 
pering it in the ear of the Professor—the artists 
themselves. With few exceptions, the committees 
appointed te carry such works into execution are 
selected from among the subscribers, and are the par- 
ties most interested in having them well executed ; 
and it may fairly be assumed, that the majority are 
really anxious to select the best design, and secure 
the services of the best architect. But while there 
is a chance of employment, there is no lack of archi- 
tects ready to compete for it on any terms. Before 
the decision, not a whisper is heard against the com- 
petency or integrity of the committee: all then is 
smooth and fair, particularly with those who imagine 
they have secured a little private interest. It is not 
until after the decision that the storm commences. 
That architects are ready to submit to any terms; 
however derogatory to them as artists, or to their art, 
is proved by their acquiescence in a practice now 
common—that of dictating to them the style of the 
building to be erected. Now, what is called style in 
architecture, is the true expression of the civilization, 
the imagination, the poetry, and the feeling of the 
period in which it flourished, modified only by the 
climate, the materials, and the mode of construction. 
Thus architecture may be read chronologically ; and 
not only do the noblest specimens of art belong to 
the noblest periods of antiquity, but even the transi- 
tion states of society have left their appropriate archi- 
tectural records. Every mode of building, or style, 
has grown legitimately from a preceding by slow 
modifications, adaptations, and changes; not sprung 
from the desire of novelty, but from altered feelings 
and circumstances. Thus, architecture has always 
been a creative, and not an imitative art: and it 
must ever be so if practised as an art. If, for ex- 
ample, we enter any half-dozen of the characterless 
houses in Sloane-street or Gower-street, or as many 
of the small suburban villas in every “style”’—Gothic, 
Grecian, or Chinese,—we shall find that the plan and 
general arrangement of these buildingsarenearly or ex- 
actly alike, and the cost and materials the same. Now 
this fact truly and artistically developed, would give 
rise to what is called a style, which is but the general 
expression of the same truth,— including, however, 
infinite variety, arising from individual wants and 
tastes. If then, and notwithstanding the varying 
circumstances of private life, there is such a general 
accordance in our domestic buildings as ought to 








manifest itself in a national style, how much 
should this be seen in our public buildings, whig 
are simple in their object, and each erected for th, 
‘same purpose. Let us then look at our 
churches. These are commonly affected to be bt 
in the “ Gothic style,” which, interpreted, mean 
caricature in lieu of association. It is said to by 
adopted as best combining cheapness and pretension: 
and it is ludicrous to hear learned pedantry talk 
the dates and authorities for such buildings, ang a 
their “ style,” while the one manifest, obvious, ang 
obtrusive fact is, that they belong to no age Or natin 
that ever existed. Even the most successful Tay be 
generally described as rows of pointed windows jj 
ing a square room without vaulting, a stunted tower 
at one end, with thin slices of buttress stuck On the 
wall as decoration,—for, constructively, they are e 
tirely useless. Surely such offensive absurdities, wih 
the crowding of galleries across piers and blocki 
up windows, might convince the most obtuse of thy 
folly of such attempts. 

In other public works, what is called “ classical 
architecture seems to be most in fashion. By the 
Exchange Committee it was directed that “the style 
should be “ either Grecian or Roman.” It may be 
doubted whether the largest interpretation of’ the 
word “ classical,” including even the architecture of 
the revival, would include the best possible design 
for the required building. But the architect wh 
aims at success, puts all such doubts aside—and he, 
by the bye, has the best chance who is never troubled 
with them —he has only to consider, not what is 
classical, but what the committee, who have ordered 
the design, are likely to consider as classical. Nor, 
respecting a temple or a portico there can be m 
question ; and accordingly, for many years, thes 
have been the alpha and omega of our so-called 
classical architects. A town hall is a portico flanked 
with columns; a church, when classical, is a portico 
topped with a steeple. 

We have as yet only adverted to the exterior of 
our public buildings; and, generally, it is only the 
exterior which is considered by our architects. Ye 
although so much expense is incurred and convenience 
sacrificed, to produce false associations, and to con. 
ceal or disguise rather than to beautify and ennoblethe 
truth,—the truth still speaks out trumpet-tongued, 
The absurd contradictions are obvious even ona 
glance at the exterior; but in the interior it is even 
more glaringly manifest. It is seldom, indeed, 
attempted to carry the “style” of the building into 
what are technically called the fittings up ; these are 
left to the upholsterer, who adopts what “ style” he 
pleases. So much for dictation of the “style.” 

Another practice, equally fatal to the che 
racter of the profession, is that of anonymous com- 
petition. In nearly every instance it has failed of 
the end proposed—viz. equal justice to the com- 
petitors. The only designs really anonymous, are 
those by persons who would have been unknow: 
to the members of the committee, had their names 
in full length been subscribed to them. Under pre- 
tence of asking for information or advice, those who 
have friends in the committee contrive to acquaint 
them that they are competitors, and with the geneml 
character at least of their designs. A judicious friend, 
indeed, can often do much more ; he can instil into 
the well-intentioned member, eager for information 
in proportion to his ignorance and his fancied impor 
tance, a sort of knowledge of what the design should 
be, which somehow or other turns out to be very like 
what his friend’s design really is; and thus the un 
scrupulous—those very persons whom anonymous 
competition was designed to guard against—find it 
the best means for pushing their interest. It must be 
perfectly well known to many that we are notedealing 
in speculative possibilities, but recording known facts 
—But anonymous competition is, from its nature, 
fatal to the profession, for it takes away the value 
and the just influence of character. Is not the rept- 
tation gained by conduct and ability a fair advantage? 
Is not the influence thus to be acquired an object 
of legitimate ambition? And yet, whenever public 
honours are to be awarded, it is to be of no aval; 
and the Professor, in these competitions, is redu 
to the level of his pupil, before judges who know 
nothing of design beyond the finish of a drawing # 
the “ prettiness” of a model. P 

We cannot now extend our remarks so as to 
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Gide the different modes proposed for fairly and 
correctly deciding questions submitted to public com- 
petition : but we must express our fears, that 
at obstacle would be the ignorance of the 
competitors themselves. It may be ‘true that no 
committee can be accounted honest which gives a 
decision affecting the hopes, the interests, and the 
character of others, without having previously taken 
the best means of informing itself on the question at 
jsue. But it is also true that architects have no 
right to complain of committees until they them- 
gives are agreed on what the conditions ought to be, 
_conditions which will be just to the public, and 
just and honourable to the competitors. If they 
tannot devise such a scheme,—if they cannot lay 
down such laws,—if they are ignorant themselves, 
yhy blame committees for being equally so? If there 
heany agreement on this point in the profession, it is 
evident that nearly every member is ready to set it 
on one side, and to compete on any terms when it is 
hisinterest to do so; and just as ready, in case of fai- 
lure, to accuse committees of jobbing and injustice. 
We have taken the opportunity thus casually 
offered of adverting to this important subject, in 
the earnest hope that Prof. Cockerell will take | 
it into consideration before he closes his lectures. 
However excellent his precepts may be, or how- 
ever beneficial the course of study he recommends, 
he may be assured that, with the student, the 
education of necessity will supersede every other. 
If the mode of competition at present established 
js mischievous, as well to the public as to the profes- 
sion,—if it tends to the degradation of the art as well 





asof the architects, we consider it to be the especial 
duty of the Professor at the Royal Academy to point | 
outa more honourable course, and to enforce on the 
students the necessity of adopting and abiding by it. 





LINES 
Written after a Visit to the Poet Wordsworth. 
O England! full of years,—yet passing fair,— 
Idrink thy beauty with a child’s delight, 
The tear upon my face.— 
Thy moss-crowifd heights, 
Beneath whose base “twould seem that Time had 
paus’d 
Like an o’erspent destroyer,—and laid down 
Feigning to sleep, and let their glory pass,— 
Thy proud, baronial mansions, deck’d with all 
That Wealth can win from Art,—but more than these, 
Thy mist-encircled hills,—thy crystal lakes 
Glassing themselves amid the velvet meads,— 
Thy green, green hedges, with their tufted bloom,— | 
Thy cottage children, playing ’mid the flowers 
That make their thatch-roof’d homes so beautiful,— | 
These well repay me, to have dared for thee 
The tempest-swoln Atlantic, though unus’d 
To perils on the deep. 
But most of all, 
That I have found thee, in thy rural bower, 
Whose music thrill’d my heart, when life was new,— 
That I have seen thy face and heard thy voice, 
Is glorious gain :—for on the sacred walls 
Of the soul’s cabinet, where she retires 
To muse amid her treasur’d imagery, 
Henceforth shall hang thy picture,—mild with 
thought, 
And sublimate with genius,—ne’er to fade, 
Till Death shall darken all material things. 
L. I. Sicourney, 





Ambleside, August, 1940. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters have appeared in The Times, calling 
the attention of the public to the straitened cir- 
cumstances in very advanced age of a Lady Peshall, 
the descendant, it is said, of Dr. John Hall and his 
Wife Susannah, the favourite daughter of Shakspeare. 
Aclaim on behalf of any worthy descendant of the 
great poet would be a national claim, and we cannot 
conceive one more certain of being met in a large 
and liberal spirit. What would not Englishmen do 
for Shakspeare, if they could have him once more 
among them in all the splendour of his fame, with 
'Stecognized poctical supremacy ? and the nation 
Would rejoice in the opportunity of acknowledging, 
and in some small degree discharging, the countless 
debt which is due to him. But before we call on 
the Ministers or the public to make manifest the 





national sympathy, we must have clear evidence of 
the fact, now merely asserted. It has hitherto been 
admitted, that all direct descent from Shakspeare 
failed in the second generation ; that Susannah, who 
married and survived Dr. Hall, left but one child, a 
daughter, twice married, first to Thomas Nashe, and 
secondly to Sir John Barnard, but who died without 
issue by either husband. How then can this Lady 
Peshall be a descendant of “Susannah his favourite 
daughter”? These facts have never, we believe, been 
questioned ; and they must be disproved before we 
can admit the claim of Lady Peshall. 

The military contests in which England is engaged 
have fallen in good time for Mr. Burford, who re- 
places Macao by St. Jean d’Acre. The new Panorama 
displays the historical city and fortress under bom- 
bardment by the British fleet; and at the point of 
triumph, when explosion within the citadel seconded 
Commodore Napier without. Every one will go to 
Leicester Square, and in imagination fight the battle 
over again. ‘The old town would, in itself, be pic- 
turesque, and the array of “winged assailants” 
majestic, did not the excitement of the conflict give 
life and motion to the scene. Parts of the picture 
are admirably painted; especially the veil of smoke 
which hangs about the shattered towers and bulwarks, 
and the clouds bursting from the men-of-war. These 
are so truthfully executed, as to suggest sound: as 
we looked, we caught ourselves listening for the re- 
verberated roar of cannon. The figures, as usual, are 
the worst portion of the work, save the sea, which is 
China blue. 

A new envelope is about to be issued by the Post 
Office, which cannot fail to secure the admiration of 
all parties. It isa beautiful little medallion head of 
Her Majesty, designed by Mr. Wyon, encircled by a 


| border, and stamped in white relicf on a pink ground. 


The new coinage will not, we fear, be received with 
equal unanimity and favour, if we may put our trust 
in a correspondent who is a very good judge of such 
matters :— 

I have just seen some of the copper penny-pieces which 
have lately issued from the Mint. Of the devices, either of 
the obverse or reverse, it is not necessary to make any re- 
mark ; they are the work of Mr.W.Wyon, the chief engraver, 
and display the same grace and skill in exeoution which 
characterize his productions. Here, however, all commen- 
dation must cease. In all viher respects, | can only speak 
of this coin in terms of disapprobation. First, as to the 
quality of the metal: it is so ill-prepared, that upon very 


| many of the pieces the surface has broken up in flakes. 


Secondly, as to the striking: I have not seen a single piece 
which is what is teehnically called well struck up—that is, 
the parts In highest relief, as the hair above the Queen's 
ear, and the body of Britannia, are not clearly expressed; 
the impression of the die is not fully and entirely given. 
Yet we have, at the Royal Mint, the finest machinery in 
the world for striking coins—the same which, at the Soho 
Mint, where it was carefully worked and attended to, pro- 
duced coins which, at least as far as the mechanical results 
are concerned, were unrivalled. Thirdly, as to the dies: 
they are evidently very badly made, exhibiting cracks and 
depressions. How many have actually been broken, we 
have not the means of ascertaining ; but 1 must believe that 
many dies have entirely failed, or the authorities at the 
Mint would not hesitate to throw aside those which are so 
evidently defective. In fact, they have not remaining a 
sufficient number of perfect dies to carry on the work. 
Fourthly, as to the surfaces of the coins: many of them are 
extremely rough; but whether this arises from the bad 
quality of the metal, or from burning the die in the process 
of hardening, I am not quite certain; but I believe both 
causes of imperfection have existed. I need only refer to 
the coins themselves, to prove the truth of the above re- 
marks, and to satisfy every person, that the proceedings 
of the Royal Mint require investigation and correction. 

Mr. Joseph’s statue of Wilberforce, with which 
the public had the opportunity of making acquaint- 
ance in the last Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
has been finally placed in the north aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, near to the transept, and not far 
from Chantrey’s fine monument to the memory of 
Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Amongst the collection of pictures which we 
mentioned lagt week as having been bequeathed by 
Mr. Standish"fo the King of the French, there 
are, in addition to the Murillos, some others of great 
value, the work of the Zurbarans, and other masters 
of the Spanish school—besides many Italian, Flem- 
ish, and French. The books which constitute a 
portion of the bequest, are upwards r thousand 
in number ; and it is said that there a urcely any 
of them which do not form a valuable a ition to 
the Royal Library. It is fair to state, that the clause 
in the will which conveys this magnificent legacy, 
exhibits no trace of that unhealthy spirit in which 
the gift itself is said to have originated. The be- 





quest is made, in the testator’s words—“In testi- 
mony of my high esteem for a g and polished 
nation, ever ready with a cordial welcome to the 
traveller, and aid and hospitality to the stranger— 
whom I have always visited with pl e,and quitted 
with regret.” 

The Singing-class for Schoolmasters, under the 
sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, 
to be conducted by Mr. Hullah, which we announced 
in our New Y ear’s number, was opened at Exeter Hall 
on Monday evening, by a lecture, which that gentle- 
man delivered, explanatory of his views, and illus. 
trated by some vocal exercises gone through by the 
boys from the establishment at Battersea—the longest 
taught of whom had been only ten months under 
training, and received instruction for two hours a 
week, in routine with other studies. In every point 
of view, this was a satisfactory meeting: the unmu- 
sical part of the audience must have been made 
aware that a system certain in its progressive advance 
from step to step was in contemplation: the musi- 
cians must have been convinced that the illustrations 
were not show-exercises, got up for the occasion, but 
natural results of judicious tuition; and the projec- 
tors must have been contented by the unbroken 
interest maintained during the lecture, and by the 
fact that, at its close, more than eighty schoolmasters 
were found enrolled on the list of the first class,— 
with sufficient number of names for the second, to 
warrant our announcing that the new plan will be 
started with more than a hundred pupils. Its pro 
jectors and its conductor have only to go on as they 
have begun. 

Tn the meantime, while the cause of instructing the 
masses is advancing, taste and knowledge in music 
are also spreading among other classes, in a manner 
that is essential to the healthy popularity of the art. 
More than one classical work long unheard in London, 
will be presented in the course of the spring— Haydn's 
‘Seasons’ by the Professional Vocal Society——Handel's 
delicions *L’Allegro’ at the Concert of the Society 
of Female Musicians. We wish that some other 
Society would let us hear his ‘ Alexander's Feast,’— 
but all in good time. Were warning of any avail, 
we would once again bid the Philharmonic Directors 
observe these signs of the hour. We are confident 
that had a programme been put forth, attractive in its 
orchestral variety, and the efficient execution gua- 
ranteed by the announcement of conductors who 
can conduet—the subscription list would not exhibit 
the disheartening amount of gaps and defalcations, 
which we are told it presents. Are there no foreign 
musicians besides Spohr, to whom a commission 
might have been given with good judgment ? Would 
not, for instance, the public, quickened by rumours 
from Birmingham, have flocked to hear the ‘ Lobge- 
sang’ of Mendelssohn conducted by its composer: 
his symphonies, or his ‘ Concerto,’ or still newer 
works on which he is known to be engaged ?—Is not 
Schubert’s one symphony at least as worthy of trial 
as the last composition by Mr. ? and have we 
yet heard in London Beethoven's ‘Glorious Moment,’ 
a cantata at least, likely to interest as many listeners 
as “the three times skimmed sky-blue” opera songs 
and duets of modern Italy? These hints are, at all 
events, worth consideration. Meanwhile the Parisian 
Conservatoire seems, by the monotony of its orchestral 
selections, doing its best to follow the English fashion, 
The Sinfonia Eroica (so M. Berlioz tells us), given at 
the second concert, was applauded by some twenty 
pairs of hands—the overture to Fideliowas the other 
orchestral piece: and the vocal portion was selected 
from the * Creation,’ and Handel's ‘ Samson,’ the 
latter being musie which the French critics will not 
admire, because they do not know how it should be 
executed. Judging from past experiences, however, 
the Briareus of choral harmony (nay, and perhaps 
Sebastian Bach too) may one day become as much 
the rage among the brotherhood, as the music of 
Gluck and Palestrina, which they have no oppor- 
tunities of hearing. 

Mr. Anthony D*Abbadie has addressed a letter to 
the editor of The Times respecting an article long 
since copied into that paper from the Augsburg 
Gazette, but which had just reached A’den by a cit- 
cuitous route, wherein it was stated, as we infer from 
hiscomments,that he had been insome way concerned 
in negotiating a treaty of commerce between France 
and Abyssinia! This absurd report had, he feared, 
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created an impression at A’den that he was a French 
agent, and deprived him of several facilities which the 
British agent would not otherwise have refused to a 
scientific traveller. In a postscript to the last letter we 
received from Mr. D’Abbadie [published ante, p.54,] 
he adverted to this subject, but we did not feel our- 
selves authorized to notice it publicly. We now, there- 
fore, quote from his letter published in The Times: 
Presuming that I am the person meant by you under the 
name of Thomas Abbadie, I beg leave to state, that I was 
never made privy to or bearer of any propositions for a 
treaty of commerce between any country and Abyssinia or 
Tigre; besides, overtures of that nature are preposterously 
ridiculous in the eyes of one acquainted with the present 
state of Abyssinia. In July, 1839, when I returned from 
Gondar to Europe, for the sole purpose of procuring fresh 
instruments to prosecute a scientitic voyage, | was requested 
by the nominal (i. e. constitutional) King of Ethiopia to be the 
bearer ofa humble petition to the two powers most likely to 
have influence on Mehemet Ali, whose army, then assembled 
near Sennaar, was supposed to be only waiting his arrival in 
order to invade Abyssinia. The two letters, written in 
Arabic, and addressed to Her Majesty Queen ‘* Wictorya,” 
and His Majesty Louis * Filipos,” were, with the exception 
of a change of proper names, exactly similar, and made no 
mention of a commercial treaty, which would be indeed 
absurd on the part of any Abyssinian chief, as the whole 
sea coast is under the sway of independent though petty 
rulers. The French and English Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs, both of whom I made aware of the existence 
of two letters from Abyssinia, did me the honour to con- 
fide to my care their answers to the King of Ethiopia, which 
were favourable, but written in general terms, and, in the 
French despatch at least, made no mention of any treaty 
or commercial privileges. The fact of having carried these 
letters backwards and forwards is the only connexion which 
I have ever had with politics; myself and brother have 
always travelled on our own resources: nor have we re- 
ceived either instructions or insinuations from any govern- 
ment or government agent. As to the objects of other 
French travellers, I have ever been a total stranger to 
them; and my only correspondence with Europe, not 
strictly scientific, has been with the Atheneum, which is an 
English journal. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Aden, Novy. 14. ANTHONY D'ABBADIE. 
It has been decided by the Council, that the next 
meeting of the British Association, which is to take 
place at Plymouth, shall commence on Monday, the 
12th July, and terminate on Saturday, the 17th, and 
that the Council will meet on Saturday, the 10th, to 
make the preliminary arrangements.—The third 
meeting of the Italian Association for the advance- 
ment of science, will this year take place at Florence, 
under the patronage of the Grand Duke, the Marquis 
Cosimo Ridolfi being President, and the Chevalier 
Ferdinando Tartini Secretary. The meeting will 
commence on Wednesday the 15th of September, 
and continue during the remainder of that month. 
The daily papers announce the death of Dr. Olin- 
thus Gregory, late Professor cf Mathematics at the 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Dr. Gregory was 
born on the 29th January, 1774, at Yaxley, Hun- 
tingdonshire. From an early age he manifested a 
strong predilection for mathematical studies, About 
1798 he opened a bookseller’s shop at Cambridge, 
and announced himself as a teacher of mathematics. 
He soon, however, abandoned trade, and devoted 
himself wholly to science and literature. He pub- 
lished many useful elementary works—was for many 
years editor of the Almanacs published by the Sta- 
tioners’ Company—was editor and a principal contri- 
butor to ‘ The Pantalogia,’ a Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences ; on the publication of which work, the 
Marischal’s College, Aberdeen, presented him with 
the degree of L.L.D. In 1802 he was appointed 
Assistant, and subsequently Professor, at the Military 
Academy, which office he resigned in 1838, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission.*ls.; Catalogue, ts. 

WILLIAM BARNAKD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PAKK, 

The Public are respectfully informed that in consequence of 
some delay having occurred in the transit of the Picture, pre- 
paring for exhibition, from Paris to London, the Diorama will 
continue open a week or two longer. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem. painted by M. Kénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.Rt.A., in 1839. 
“ The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 

lace of the Saviour."—Times. Also, ‘THE CORONATION of 

meen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Louton. Open 
from Ten till Four. 

MATHEMATICAL LECTURES to PUPILS, and LECTURES 
on LIGH ') HEAT, and ELECTRICITY.—The MATHEMA- 
rICAL LECTURES, by the Rev. DAVID LANG, M.A. The 
First Course on TUESDAY EVENINGS, the Second Course on 
GS, to commence on the 5th February, from 


FRIDAY EVENIN 
Eight to Nine o'clock. 

LECTURES on LIGHT, HEAT, and ELECTRI- 

by G. H. BACHHOFF » on the mornings of MON- 
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Under the Patronage of Her MAJESTY and His Royal 
Highness Prince ALBERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRAC- 
TICAL SCIENCE, Apvevaipe-street, West STRAND.— 
The principle of the Oxy-hydrogen Light is more extensively 
applied at this Institution than at others, in the exhibition of 
various beautiful applications of Optical principles, by means of 
Mr. E, M. Clarke's Polariscope, Reflecting Biscenascope, Micro- 
scope, &¢.; the Pyreidotrope, Steam-Gun, Living Electrical 
Eel, and other most complete and extensive Magnetical and 
Electrical App 33 able Specimens of novel appli- 
cations of Science to the Arts, Music, Paintings, Statuary, 
Models of Buildings, &c.— Admittance, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 
Children under fourteen years of age, 6¢d.—Open from half-past 
Ten till half-past Four daily. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 25.—G. B.Greenough, Esq., Pres., inthe chair. 

1. The Secretary read a notice, by Dr. Goodrich 
Gairdner, ‘ On the Volcano of Kiruea’—(see Athen. 
No. 681).—Mr. Gairdner has conversed with natives 
not more than thirty or forty years of age, who have 
seen salt water at the bottom of the crater: there 
were then four ledges of rock between the margin 
and the bottom ; it has since filled up, so as to leave 
only the upper ; and, as the others were said to have 
been nearly of equal depth (800 feet), the bottom 
must have been then nearly on a level with the sea. 
The margin of the crater is now (1835) elevated 
about four thousand feet above the sea. At the time 
there was a saltwater lake at the south end of the 
bottom of the crater, lava was boiling up at a little 
higher level at its north end. The new volcano is 
on the north-east declivity of Mowna Roa, about 
twenty miles from Kiruea. It has not been active 
since the first eruption in 1832, and then no lava or 
ashes issued over the margin of the crater, but merely 
red-hot lava boiled up within the crater. Blocks of 
granite are seen imbedded in the lava inside the 
crater, and in one spot Mr. Douglas saw a bed of 
sandstone imbedded in lava both above and below. 
Mr. Goodrich has seen no trace of stratified rocks 
in the lower regions of Hawaii, near the sea shore. It 
is a curious fact, showing the influence of moisture 
on vegetation, that on Mowna Roa, the forests are 
limited to the sides extending from north to south- 
east, there being hardly any wood on the sides ex- 
tending from north-west to south-east, which renders 
the ascent in the latter direction the easiest. A line 
of craters stretches nearly across the island, in a 
direction east tu west frou: Mowna Roa, 

2. Captain Blosse Lynch, who has but just re- 
turned from Baghdad, gave an account of his late 
travels, and the progress of the Surveys now car- 
rying on by the Euphrates Expedition in Assyria 
and Mesopotamia.— Passing through Europe by 
the Rhine and Danube, he landed at Samstin, on 
the southern shore of the Black Sea, whence he 
explored another route between India and Europe 
through the rich valleys of the Taurus, along the 
ancient road from Pontus into Mesopotamia. He 
described this road as easy of passage, over a moun- 
tainous country, but easily rendered practicable for 
wheeled carriages, and one of much importance, as 
capable of throwing open the vast resources of Asia 
Minor—strengthening the Turkish empire, by facility 
of communication between the capital and distant 
provinces, and bringing into closer connexion the vast 
Christian population that is spread over both banks 
of the upper Tigris. Close under the splendid moun- 
tain of Hagar Baha, onthe southshore of the beautiful 
little lake of Gul Geeck, near the southern limits 
of the Taurus, he came on the northern springs of 
Tigris; following the windings of the little torrent 
through the wild scencry of the mountain, it emerges, 
increased by numerous rivulets and springs, into the 
high plain of Diarbeker, and sweeps under the city 
of that name a broad but shallow stream. At Diar- 
beker he formed a raft, or kelek, of thirty inflated 
sheep-skins, and floated with the stream. For 
nearly a hundred miles it bends to the eastward, 
through an open, undulating country, bare of wood 
in the vicinity of the river, and possessing little to 
attract attention or admiration. The stream runs 
slowly, and frequent shallows and little rapids show 
the impossibility of any but his light bark being 
horne on the waters of this branch of the Tigris. 
No remains of interest are to be found on this part 
of its course. After the junction of the Batman Su, 
or Sert river, that here flows into the Tigris from 
the northward, the river becomes more deep and 
rapid; the nature of the banks changes to steep 











—_——_— a 
other, alternately, until after a few miles, it is wigg 
ing in short turns between high cliffs in a southey 
direction. ‘The romantic beauty of numerous Chr 
tian villages, pitched on the cliffs, and the dark 
ravines, here and there admitting a passage from th, 
river to the open country, have a fine effect, aaj 
add much to the scenery of this part of the rive 
Numerous shallows and rapids occur in every pan 
of its course, rendering it unfit for the purposes ¢ 
communication, except downwards, in the manny 
Capt. Lynch navigated it. About forty miles beloy 
the Batman Su, is the noble bridge, and on the 7; 
bank of the riverthe fine old ruins of Hussain Keif, an 
about fifteen miles further on the Ridgwan river {lj 
into iton the left bank: at twenty miles further on, the 
Tigris receives the Bohtan river, from the eastward: 
then turns southerly through the most beautify 
country, about fifty miles to Jezireh, and the “ oye. 
hanging cliffs” of Zenophon. The ancient city gf 
Hussain Keif, perched on the noble cliffs above the 
Tigris, with its caves, ruins, and fine bridge, showing 
one of the ancient roads through lower Armenia inty 
Kurdistan, marks a site of much interest in the 
history of the banks of the Tigris. The country be. 
tween Hussain Keif and Jezireh is thronged with 
Christian villages, spread over a high uneven rocky 
plain, producing the finest grapes in great abundance, 
and every species of the dwarf oak, which clothe the 
crags, that fall back shelve above shelve from the 
river; about four miles above Jezireh the river emerges 
under the celebrated cliffs into a more open country, 
The Khaboor, or Zucho river, flows into the Tigris 
twenty-five miles below Jezireh, from the eastward, 
and which must have been the point where the Greeks 
turned from the banks of the Tigris to seek a 
passage over the Carduchian mountains by the 
road that now leads across the plain of Zucho, 
and over the Jeudi mountain. The Khaboor 
is not fordable near where it joins the Tigris 
At Jezireh,a fine oid castle commands the river, 
and the bridge of boats that now crosses it. The 
remains of a splendid stone bridge cross it about 
two miles below the castle. The site of Jezireh 
marks another point of great interest in the history 
of these countries, and the stupendous remains as 
tonish the traveller at the change that has taken 
place between what has been and what now is. The 
river below Jezireh, as far as Mosiil runs through 
a high undulating plain; on both banks hills are 
seen in the vicinity of the river, those on the left 
bank converging towards it until they nearly touch, 
just below the confluence of the Khaboor : the road 
along the left bank lies over this high plain about 
seven miles from the river, crossing the hills from it 
into the Zucho plain, through which the Khaboor 
runs ; a fine bridge spanned the Khaboor near the 
old castle of Zucho; it is now in ruins, and the river 
fordable below it. Capt. Lynch looked with much 
attention for a ford over the Tigris above Mosil, 
where Alexander might have crossed before the 
battle of Arbeel, but no such ford exists at the present 
day ; large mounds of ruins are found at the point 
generally believed to be that at which he crossed, 
and a bridge may have existed there, as a city cel 
tainly did in former times. They are called by the 
natives Ezki Mosil, or Old Mosiil. Below Mosil 
the Tigris has been visited and described by Mr 
Rich in a manner that leaves little to remark, save 
that the several points noticed in his interesting 
journal have been trigonometrically fixed in the map 
by Capt. Lynch and the officers of the Euphrates 
expedition. Leaving the immediate banks of the river 
Capt. Lynch described the rich undulating country, 
with numerous Christian villages, that lies between 
Mosil and Arbecl. The plain of Arbeel is smooth, 
but broken in places by little ravines or water-courses, 
the banks of which would require to be cut down, to 
allow the passage of chariots, as is said to have been 
done by Darius—and the road from Arbeel, over the 
mountains. by Rowandiiz, is still used by travellers 
from these plains into the mountain country of Media. 
The country between the Zabs and the canals of 
Assyria, flowing from the Tigris below the Hamreen 
hills, which once watered the whole country between 
them and the river, was described, as also the canals 
of Mesopotamia, running from the Euphrates.below 
the Median wall. 

Capt. Lynch having concluded, a variety of ob- 





cliffs, on one hand, and a rich sloping country on the 





servations and questions were addressed to him, t0 
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the Captain replied. The President also made | MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
e remarks on the note that had been read,/ Sar. Asiatic Society cccccccccccccces TWO, BM. 
ing the salt-water lake in the crater of Kiruea. | Mon. a ated * ‘Ni 
4 ; | anic Society 
Mr. Dodd presented a beautiful bust of the late | Tuxs. = of Civil Engineers 
Mr, Davidson, the African traveller. Wap, { Society of Arts (Illus) .....020000, Eight. 
MI, * \ Literary Fund 





Microscoricat SocieTy.—Jan, 27._R. Owen,Esq. 
President, in the Chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Bowerbank ‘On the Keratose or Horny Sponges of 
Commerce” The author, after noticing the labours | Far. 
of Drs. Grant and Fleming, who have described these | 
jodies as animals which are “ porous, with skeletons 
consisting of cartilaginous tubes destitute of earthy 
spicula,” proceeds to state that he was induced to RE «NR 
investigate this division of the sponges in consequence Tue Catal — os - a : . : 
ofhaving received from Rupert Kirk, Esq. of Sidney, P ag ata my ae « 7 om <-oy te 
numerous specimens of sponges, among which were ch ghee ac alluded to last wee ween y, that 
many exhibiting every appearance of being true the Directors had been under the necessity of re- 
Keratose Sponges, but which upon close examination, | —— =~ than three hundred pictures for want 
yitha high microscopic power, were discovered to be | 4 beg ow e = to this with any feelings rather 
abundantly furnished with siliceous spicula. The | than t oe of satis’ action. An examination of the 
existence of spicula in these specimens, led the author — pictures has forced ae the conviction, 
tp suspect their presence in the Keratose sponges of | that so large a measure of exclusion must indicate 
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commerce. Upon examining these sponges, there 
were found to be two well-marked species from the 
Mediterranean, and a third which is obtained from 
the West Indian Islands. The first and most common 


gecies of Mediterranean sponge is the Spongia | 


oficinalis of Lamarck. When examined before it 


| either a desperate inferiority in the works returned, 
| or favouritism on the part of the Directors, That 
| the latter has had its influences, we cannot doubt, 
| When informed that Danby’s ‘ Deluge’ was among 
| the pictures sent back, and we see Lady Burghersh’s 
| St. Cecilia (377) occupying so’ prominent a place. 


ius been cleaned and bleached by the dealers, with | With amateur efforts we are always disposed to be 
a power of 500 linear, the fibre from the exterior | gentle and considerate but when the amateur 
presents the appearance of a smooth light amber- | thrusts himself into the place of the artist, and pre- 
‘oloured thread ; but when taken from the interior, cludes the latter from coming before the public, and 
it is seen to be coated with a thin and somewhat | receiving the reward of his labours, silence becomes 
rugose film, containing minute granules, which the injustice, and toleration # stifling of the truth. f 

author believes to be the incipient germinals of the As regards new works, the Exhibition is anything 
sponge, by which the sponge is propagated in the | but rich. There is nothing from Maclise—nothing 


manner described by Dr. Grant as occurring in other | from Edwin Landseer—nothing from Rothwell— | 


livisions of this class. The greater part of the fibres | only a span-broad sketch of a turbaned head by 


consist of cylindrical transparent threads, frequently | Etty (290), to reconcile us to being once again con- 
anastomosing, and varying considerably in their size. | fronted with his coarse and sensual Wise and Foolish 
This portion of the tissue is destitute of spicula, but | / gins. Martin, it is true, has sent his Evening 
there frequently occur, dispersed among this form of | before the Deluge and his Nineveh. Shee, and 
tissue, large flattened fibres running in a straight | Knight, and Roberts, and Uwins, and Simson, and 
jieetion, and it isin these that spicula are found | J. C. Horsley, contribute pictures which were 
imbedded in the centre of the tissue. The spicula | shown last year at the Royal Academy; but the 
wy considerably in size and form, and are best ob- | general character of the works re-exhibited is but 


tained for examination, by burning small pieces of 
the sponge to a white ash, and washing this with 
dilute muriatic acid. In the other sponges of com- 
merce, spicula are found in equal abundance. All 
the writers who have treated of Spongia officinalis, 
lave described it as consisting of horny tubes, but 
the author states this to be an error, and proves the 
thread, in all the species of the sponges of commerce, 
tobe a solid horny fibre. ‘The second species of 
Mediterranean sponge is described as being very 
similar in its external characters, and in the size, form, 
and arrangement of its fibres, to S. officinalis, but is 


listinguished from it by the possession of a beautiful | 


vascular tissue, which surrounds in great abundance 
nearly every fibre of its structure, frequently anasto- 
nosing and running in every possible direction over 
issurface, This tissue is not imbedded in the horny 
nass of the fibre, but is contained ina sheath which 
dosely embraces it. In one of these vessels, the 
author observed numerous minute globules, exhibiting 
every appearance of being globules of circulation 
malogous to those found in the blood of the higher 
classes of animals. ‘These molecules were extremely 
ninute, the largest being qglgg of an inch in diameter; 
the smallest 5455. A similar vascular tissue is stated 
to exist in a considerable number of the Keratose 
sponges of Australia. The author concludes by some 
diservations on the nature and structure of the 
spicula of sponges in general ; and endeavours to 
prove that they bear no relation to the naphides of 
vegetable bodies, but are truly of animal origin, 
having their internal surfaces lined with an animal 
uembrane, which becomes converted into a thin film 
o'carbon, when the spicula are exposed to the action 
ofthe blow-pipe. 

Mr. Owen exhibited the specimens of the teeth of 
the Labyrinthodon, described by him at the last 
meeting of the Geological Society ; and explained 
the peculiarities of the dental structure in that ex. 
Unet species of reptiles. 

Mr. Varley called attention to an improved form 
microscope, fer examination ef living animalcules, 


| second-rate ; and they but shine as stars, because 
| set among new productions of a disheartening in- 
feriority. 
There are several large historical, scriptural, and 
fanciful compositions, upon which, that we may not 
| seem utterly given to railing, we will not touch. Mr. 
| Middleton, however, exhibits a picture from the * Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ (326), which shows an 
agreeable contrast to some of its neighbours, It is 
Oberon, in disguise of « buxom shepherd, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. 
But while there is much to admire in the composi- 
| tion and colouring, that true touch is wanting of the 
faéryism which should distinguish the Elfin King, 
even when clothing himself in mortal shape, from 
the real Grecian shepherd—that trait, in its spiri- 


the spectator, though the willing objeet of his 
“ sweet pipings” discerns it not. 


only be illustrated when Fantasy, and not Flesh-and 
blood, holds the pencil. 
there is also mannerism, in Mr. Wood's Cupid and 
Calypso (386). 

One of the favourite pictures in the Exhibition is 
Mr. Stone’s composition (36) from * Philip van Arte- 
velde’—an imaginary scene from the lay of Elena. 
That serious and passionate maiden is disclosed 
watching her boy-lover, while, in all the wantonness 
of idlesse, he forgets her presence to coquet with his 
falcon. He has thrown himself down upon a stone 
bench overlooking a pleasaunce, in an attitude of 
most disregardful self-indulgence: this is even carried, 
we think, to excess: his frame, too, is a trifle too 
ponderous and burly, for one wearing so young a 
face ; but the spirit of the author has been, on the 
whole, well expressed—is expressed yet better as 
concerns the lady. Not only dees her countenance 
tell of the deep-seated and exacting passion which 
consumes her; it is also very beautifu!. Her full 
gaze is fixed upon her companion, as if its fixity 





tuality subtle enough to touch the apprehension of 


But the * Midsum- | 
mer Night’s Dream’ of Shakspeare can, perhaps, | 


There is merit, too, but | 


could impart to him some of her own earnestness: 
So absorbed is she in the workings of her own inner 
emotions, that she knows not how tightly her hands 
are clasped. In short, this is by far the best picture 
we have seen from Mr. Stone’s easel—the slight dis- 
proportion between the figures adverted to being 
allowed for, and a certain coldness in the colouring. 
Mr. Simson has added another to his list of clever 
pictures in the Temptation of St. Antony (50). 
With the power of composition and the mastery of 
detail which he possesses, how is it that this artist 
never contrives to work up to his subject? Had the 
catalogue announced to us “a Flemish lady handing 
to a Friar a glass of wine,” we should have spoken 
of No. 50 as being a first-class picture; while, as 
showing us St. Antony tempted by the spells of the 
Evil one, it is a failure. Though such a scene need 
not, of necessity, comprehend such gross or fantastic 
| whimsies asa Teniers or Callot would have given it, 
| to establish its reality, the Temptress ought to look 
| seductive—the Saint to appear moved by the con. 
flict of the flesh and the spirit. Both are here too 
| unmoved: the She Fiend is too coldly material— 
the Anchoret moved only as by a common and 
casual interruption. The picture, however, in spite 
| of these defects, is the best painted work we recol- 
lect from Mr. Simson’s study, and one of the attrac- 
| tions of the Exhibition. 

Mr. Cope disappoints us in his Penitent’s Return 
| Home (327). Manner, it is true, is not of first con- 
| Sequence to a work of art, save when pushed to the 
point where effects of composition and expression 
are destroyed: and this is the case in his last version 
| of the Prodigal Son. The group before the cottage 

door, however well conceived, is defectively exe- 
| cuted ; the draperies and the dog, by unpleasantness 
of texture, forcing themselves upon our notice more 
prominently than the sorrow of the wanderer, or the 
forgiveness of the parent. Nor less carelessly and 
| coarsely treated is the party disclosed through the 
| open door of the cottage—at first sight, a heavy 
mass of unmeaning colour. The glimpse of the 
winding path down to the sea-shore, and the objects 
in the foreground, are better made out; but these 
accessories ought not to usurp the praise which the 
| principal figures should deserve ; and, as a whole, 
| the work, we repeat, is below Mr. Cope’s rising ree 
putation. 

While in the fault-finding vein, justice forbids that 
| Mr. Inskipp should wholly escape, seeing that he 

still trusts for success on those tricks of colour 
and audacities of hand which, though piquant on 
first introduction, end in producing satiety in the 
gazer. There is his capital knot of blue ribbon, 
for instance, in the Italian Girl (No. 167), carried 
off by the tassel of the same colour in the scarlet fez 
which lies on her rich black tresses; and an effect 
| of the same quality, and by the same means, pra- 
duced in the cerulean petticoat of the Surrey Com- 
moner (200)—in both cases, the artifice so prominent, 
as to form a feature in the picture. In bath cases, 
too, breadth of hand has been allowed to degenerate 
into carelessness ; but in each there is such a fine 
feeling for the picturesque, as makes us half disposed 
to withdraw our remorstrances. The Fisherman of 
the Abruxzi Mountains (69) is less mannered ag 
regards colour, and a capital figure, though nat more 
carefully executed. In this respect, it stands as the 
antipodes to the cabinet Young Goatherd (297) of 
Penry Williams—a little Italian boy, with the usual 
beauties of “the Welsh Claude,” aad few of his 
usual defects. 

Mr. J. C. Horsley, now comes into the Court of 
Cavil with his Waiting for an Answer (7), a cabinet 
picture, like all his works, delicate, refined, and ate 
tractive—like all of them, stiff and incorrect in its 
drawing. It is high time this should be amended. 
Very pretty is the servant maid, who crumples her 
smoothly-ironed apron in her hand,whileshe listens to 
the flatteries of Launce, the serving-man and letter- 
carrier—very pretty the glimpse of the lady of the 
letter—rich the vine that tapestries round the case+ 
ment at which she is reading, and gay the array of 
garden-flowers, which mingle their sweet scents with 
the sweet words of the epistle. But though the eye, 
to its pleasure, finds these things out one by one, it 
fastens, in the first instance, upon the right leg of 
Launce; which, were it true to nature, would so dee 
stroy the shapeliness of his figure, that no Cicely, we 
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are sure, would “keep company” with him for a 
second, were he even twice as insinuating as we see by 
his shy, blushing face, he intends to be. The anatomy 
of the figure, in short, is thoroughly wrong; and 
unless due means be taken to provide against the 
frequent recurrence of this fault, by severe study, 
Mr. J. C. Horsley must be content to remain in the 
provoking squadron of those “ who could have done 
capital things.” 

We shall but specify, as fair specimens of their 
respective artists, Mr. J. P. Knight's Frolic (310)— 
a family piece, in which the lady with the babe on 
her knee, though too magnificently dressed even for 
the Princess Royal’s nursery, is far better than the 
pair of naked children by the bath ; and Mr. Stepha- 
noff’s Scene from * Twelfth Night’ (206). Mr. Kidd's 
Strike (382) is below his usual average; so also is 
the Benvenuto Cellini (366) bringing back the jewels 
intrusted to him by La Signora Chigi, inferior to 
other works which Mr. Hollins has exhibited—the 
figures being stiff, and the composition inexpressive. 
Mr. Farrier’s Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
(111), is a clever and carefully-painted piece of 
schoolboy fun, as usual. Mr. F. Goodall gives us 
church interiors in Normandy, with christening 
groups coming and going. These, though justifying 
the good opinion we expressed a twelvemonth since, 
bear so strong a family likeness to each other, as to 
justify us also in warning him against the fatiguing 
iteration we have already so largely had to complain 
of, even among the few works here singled out. The 
best of his pictures is, perhaps, the Exterior of the 
Church of St. Gilles, Caen (12). On the other hand, 
we have to commend Mr. Theodore von Holst’s 
Wish (155) as an escape from the flagrant extrava- 

ncies which have too often disfigured his works. 

‘alking of extravagance, where shall we find the 
word better defined by the pictorial art, than in the 
Narcissus (195) of Mr. Lance ?—a magnificent pea- 
cock, with a spread tail, outblazing an array of 
rich-coloured objects on every side of him, as he eyes 
himself in the liquid mirror before him. A few words 
more must close this paragraph—one to the credit of 
Mr. Brocky’s Account-day (198), which shows us the 
prettiest and most natural of the ladies in old- 
fashioned attire, whom fancy-painters love to mul- 
tiply—a word to protest against Mr. Lauder’s Glee 
Maiden (57) being the glee maiden who charmed 
the facile heart of the Duke of Rothsay, in the ‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth’—and a last word, to say that, in spite 
of some truth and power put forth in Mr. Lees’ 
Morning of the Duel (118)—witness the heads of the 
sleeping mother and child—the principal actor in 
the scene, the husband and father, taking his last 
look at them, falls so short of the intense, but in- 
ternal struggle of such a man under such circum- 
stances, that the picture will fail to impress the 
public with the conviction we entertain of its artist’s 
talent. 

We have heard of acaricature current in Rome, in 
which a painter was seen charging a pistol with gam- 
boge, carmine, and ultramarine, his easel standing for 
target ; the marksman, in the enthusiasm of his hallu- 
cination, fancing that the tawdry splashes round 
the bull’s-eye were sunsets, sea-pieces, and Grecian 
cities. Alas for Mr. Turner !—where he formerly 
used a pistol only, he now sets to work with a blun- 
derbuss. Surely a volley must have been discharged 
against canvas No. 112—Blue Lights (which seem to 
us yellow) close at hand, to warn Steam-boats [our 
spectacles but revealed to us a solitary stick or 
chimney] of Shoal Water. In his Snow Storm, Ava- 
lanche, and Inundation in the Alps (104), he has 
loaded his weapon of offence with such pigments as 
the Quakers love, and shot a round of drab, dove- 
colour, and dirty white; with only a patch of hot, 
southern red in the foreground, to heighten, as it 
were, the horrors of a snow scene by a few probable 
touches of fire and sunshine. To speak of these 
works as pictures, would be an abuse of language ; 
and we cannot but ask the Directors, what would 
have been their fate, had they arrived without the 
magical initials R. A. affixed to them ? 

Mr. Linnell’s Flight into Egypt (49) is a landscape 
of another quality: were it not for a somewhat too 
promiscuous use of the rich tints of Autumn in his 
colouring, scarcely an objection could be urged. The 
treatment of the horizon, the gleam of blue water 
seen through the wood in the middle distance to the 





left, and a certain freedom of hand in the foliage, 
recalled to more than one spectator the landscapes 
of Rubens—and the parallel is not altogether without 
truth. It is no ermmon: praise, to be named in the 
same breath with Sir Peter Paul. Mr. Lee exhibits his 
own peculiar views of nature as felicitously as usual. 
His Birch Grove at Redleaf, Kent (184) is in a 
warmer manner, and therefore we admire it the 
most for the sake of its novelty. Thus, also, though 
Mr. Creswick’s Garden Terrace at Haddon (186) be 
one of Mr. Creswick’s best works, on like grounds we 
prefer his Blacksmith’s Shop (248). But the sky of the 
latter is too colourless—especially in the region where 
the moon is rising. It was not necessary to make so 
large a sacrifice of truth to the twilight obscurity of 
the road, and to the mass of shadow caused by the 
large tree which overhangs the forge pouring out its 
flames. Mr. E. W. Cooke’s Mont St. Michel (41) 
must not be forgotten among the best landscapes in 
the Exhibition. His entrance to the Port of Havre 
de Grace (175), though in parts cleverly painted, is 
crowded, and wants air. If Mr. Stark’s Avenue of 
Willow Pollards (58) be respectfully treated by “the 
old sorcerer with scythe and glass,” it may pass, 





some fifty years hence, for a very meritorious land- 
scape of the Flemish school: the pencilling of the 
foliage is truth itself. There are other commendable 
landscapes by Messrs. Stanley and Hering, and an 
admirable cattle-piece (31) by Mr. Sidney Cooper— | 
whether exhibited before or not, we cannot recollect. 

But, counting the gems of this Exhibition with a | 
microscope, and weighing them in the most indulgent | 
of balances, they are still few in number, and of light | 
weight, as compared with the clusters and masses of | 
paste among which they are set. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—To celebrate, we suppose, the mar- | 
tyrdom of King Charles,the Drury Lane management | 
thought it proper to massacre Handel's master-work | 
—The Messiah.—A cornet & piston was dragged 
through the sublime passages given to the finest words 
of Isaiah; and a trombone (for aught we know—there | 
were misappropriations as glaring) empowered to pro- | 
nounce the delicious notes of the recitative, which 
follow the Pastoral Symphony. —It is due to art 
unsparingly to denounce such charlatanerie, as pre- 
judicial to present health and destructive of hope in 
the future. The patent rights of the large theatres 
are now, by common consent, sufficiently disregarded ; 
but the recurrence of such exhibitions—inferior of 
their own inferior kind—ought, we think, to be ear- 
nestly urged, as a ground for the annulment of the 
statutes which regulate dramatic legitimacy and 
illegitimacy. 





Prince’s Toeatre.—We do not know by whom 
the Society is managed that from time to time gives 
on “open evenings” Soirées Opératiques, but that 
it is an establishment deserving all sympathy and 
encouragement, we were convinced on Saturday last, 
by a more than creditable performance of Mozart’s 
*Cosi fan tutti,’ with English text, at the Prince’s 
Theatre. Mr. H. Phillips was the only professional 
performer of any eminence, and his Don Alfonso 
was the most agreeable piece of acted singing in which 
we have ever seen him. Despina, again, was cleverly 
but a little coarsely personated by Mrs. Severn ; and 
to her we preferred the two ladies who undertook the 
parts of Fiordiligi and Dorabella, and who discharged 
their duties with an ease, a propriety, and a refine- 
ment, very rare on the English operatic stage. The 
soprano primo is as promising a singer for a small 
theatre as we have ever heard. The distinction is 
called for, as our artists and musicians are too apt to 
strain their voices and coarsen their style, by aiming 
at grand and elaborate exhibitions beyond their reach, 
—every young lady choosing to qualify herself for 
Exeter Hall; every young composer fancying that 
he has already Meyerbeer’s grasp of combination. 
We lay great stress, then, upon the simplicity and 
absence of all exaggeration with which this conversa- 
tion-piece was gone through. The trying terzetto, 
* Soave sia il vento,’ was so well sung, as to produce 
the effect it so often fails of producing in England, 
and was called for a second time. The two lovers, 
Fernando and Guglielmo, were less eminent than the 


| musicians and the public. 





ladies; but all that they had to do was so well under- 


stood, and had been so carefully rehearsed, that, 
spite of a very inferior orchestra, the first act, whi 
full of great concerted pieces, went off with comme 
able and capital steadiness. The second act isi 
structure less interesting. But the music,—need jj 
told how welcome a treat it was? Grant that Moz 
save perhaps in some parts of J! Seraglio, new 
rises to the careless high spirits of true comedy: gray 
that he has progressions and closes, as inevitably 
mannered as the Rossinian crescendo, or four fina 
hammered notes (this, by the way, no strictly Classica! 
musician will grant), he lavishes throughout his Work 
such a luxury of melody from first to last—such ade 
cate interlacement of the vocal and orchestral parts 
such untiring and unpedantic skiil in working up iy 
longest and most complicated pieces—that, with th, 
fullest stretch of Catholicism, it will not do to think 
of any Italian opera for four and twenty hours 
being subjected to his spell. The performance, » 
repeat, was, as a whole, most interesting: and wer 
schemes of English opera managed rather yij 
reference to the points which made it so, than y 
those more colossal features of combination ay 
execution, which it requires a score of years to 
duce and perfect, we are confident that a nation 
lyric theatre, instead of being a shameful failure, 
would become one of the most popular resorts jy 
London. The public would be well content to py 
again and again, to hear the performance of Saturdg 
night repeated. A more crowded or discriminatiyg 
audience, that enjoyed the music and applauded the 
singers, we have not often seen. 





Madame Dulcken and M. Benedict's First Concer 


, —Siberian as was the temperature of Wednesda 
| evening, this Concert was a pleasant one, asthe fi 


meeting of the season between many of the Lona 
It had, moreover, the 
now too rare appliances of an orchestra and chons: 
some excellent music was performed: and its chief 
fault was its length. The most interesting voc 
pieces were the finale to ‘ Idomeneo’—one of Mo 
zart’s choicest inspirations, and dolar’s deliciow 
romance in * Euryanthe,’ which was very well 

by Mr. J. Bennett. We were reminded by Madam 
Caradori of the perverse constancy with which she 
clings to the feeble and mannered music of such 
composers as Donnizetti and Coppola,—a perversity 
all the more inexcusable, inasmuch as she began in 
a better school. Miss Birch, we grieve to say, wa 
totally inarticulate in the song with chorus, fron 
Spohr’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ and less certain in tune and 
finished in embellishment, than a lady should be who 
attempts such flimsy brilliancies as Pacini’s ‘ Somm 
Cielo.’ In the latter she was very well accompanied 
by M. Wolff, who also played the first movemental 
De Beriot’s well-known concerto in very good style; 
this young violinist has gained much since he let 
London some six years ago; and we should be dix 
posed to augur well of his performance of chambe 
music. Besides all this, we had Madame Duleka 
playing her best in Weber's first Pianoforte Concerto; 
music, as has been well said, of its composer’ 
adolescence ; in which the individualizing traits 
his future manhood were but indistinctly promised 
yet still containing glimpses of brilliant and delicate 
Webcr-ism. The other concert-giver, M. Benedict, 
for his solo, took Beethoven’s excellent and pleasiig 
‘Choral Fantasia.’ A third pianoforte piece was the 
stout and joyous Allegro from one of Sebastian 
Bach’s triple concertos—the third pianist being Ms 
W. S. Bennett, who announces a triple fantasia of 
his own, for the second of these concerts. But be 
tween the acts was the best thing of the evening- 
the casual apparition of M. Liszt, and M. Liszt inal 
his glory, playing the ‘ Hexameron,’ as none sit 
himself could play it; and when tumultuousy 
encored by the audience, giving a fragment of a ne¥ 
fantasia, in which‘ God save the Queen’ was arrayed 
in a more dazzling magnificence than it has eve 
hitherto worn, Separate, however, from the wotk 
of which it formsa part, the air and its variation wert 
on a more vast scale than js agreeable. We shal 
hear the whole during the coming season, for which 
M. Liszt returns early in April. We have ol 
room to add, that the two acts of the too liberal pre 
gramme were opened with Becthoven’s overture 
* Leonora,’ and Bennett's to the § Naiades.’ 
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plished, ii 11 8vo. price 9s. 6d. in cloth and lettered 
Pao aeteds | by permission, to the Earl of Aberdeen.) 2 
EPHARDIM; or, the HISTORY of the JEWS 
‘ ORTUGAL, 
S inSPAIN and POW MES FINN. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Now completed, in 3 vols. royal 8vo. price 4/. 4s. in cloth, 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
ALES OF A THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS, known in England as The Arabian Nights’ En- 
: with copious Notes, by EDWAKD WILLIAM 
strated with Six Hundred and a Woodcuts, 
rst English artists, after Origina 





lus’ 


Designs by 


2, Ludgate-street. 
————Jete. i | = 1 vo. price 4l. 14s. 6d. cloth 
Sow complete, in 4 vols. super-ro yal price 4l. 1) loth, 
ME PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
being a History of the People as well as a History of the 
[llustrated with many hundred Woodcuts of Monu- 
‘ecords, Coins, Civil and Military Costume, Domestic 
“\di Furniture and Ornaments, Cathedrals and other Great 
Works of Architecture, Sports and other Illustrations of Man- 
Mechanical Inventions, Portraits of the Kings and Queens, 
i and Great Seals, and Remarkable Historical 
IGE L, CRAIK and CHARLES MACFAR- 
»y other Contributors. 
Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
“This day, Part 1. (to be completed in 12 Parts, 5s. each), of 
A DICTIONARY OF 
CIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; com- 
prising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles 
of every branch of — Knowledg with the ee 
finiti f the terms in general use. ustratec 
god Definition of a iP° ‘General ‘Editor W. T, BRANDE, 
: ; SEPH CAUVIN, Esq., and va- 
ary and Scientific Men. 
ibutors is strong; and, so far as we have 
» work, its information appears sound as well as 
a vein of ori- 





glanced at th » 
condensed, and with some of the animation whic 
‘1 inki ives to composition.” — Spectator. 
ad TVondon : Longman, Orme & Co. 
Now ready, in one vol. post 8vo. price 6s. . 
GYPT and MOHAMMED ALI, illustrative 
Condition of his Slaves and Subjects. 
ofthe Comer ey Tt, R. MADDEN, M.D. 
With a beautiful Likeness of Mohammed Ali. | 
Contents:—Life and Character of Mohammed Ali, with the 
Present State and Future Prospects of Egypt—Letter to the 
Pacha on Slavery in Egypt—Indian Slavery—Persecution of 
the Jews at Damascus, with a Detailed Account of the Mission— 
ptian Slave Hunts, by an Eye Witness—The Plague at 
Sexandria in 1810—Overland Journey to India—Glossary of 
Bastern Terms in constant use. 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 33, Paternoster-row ; J. L. Porter, 
@, Sloane-street ; and Joseph Soul, 27, New Bri reet. 
THE PEERAGE, MAGISTRACY, AND CLERGY. 
Now published, in a very thick vol., 960 pages feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
pound, 
E LONDON ALMANACK, OFFICIAL 
CALENDAR, for England 
ntaining the Almanack, a com- 
, Existing and Extinct, and all 
s: the Navy and Army Lists e whole of the 
the PEACE in each CO Ty d BOROUGH; 
the Bishops, Dignitaries, and the BENEFICED CLERGY in 
ech PARISH of England and Wales; U 
and Public Schools ; the Corporation, & 
the whole obtained from Authentic Sources: and ; s 
valuable Statistical Information, compiled from Parliamentary 





turns. 
London : Scott, Webster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. — 


Just published, in 12mo., 4s. 6d. half-bound, 
A MANUAL of LOGARITHMS and PRAC- 
TICAL MATHEMATICS; for the Use of Students, 
Engineers, Navigators, and Surveyors; comprising Tables of 
Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines and ‘Tangents, 
Natural Sines and ‘Tangents ; Barometric Tables for calculating 
the Heights of Mountains; and various others used in Naviga- 
tion, Surveying, &c. With an INTRODUCTION, containing an 
Explanation of the Construction and Use of the Tables ; also a 
great variety of Formule for Compound Interest and Annui- 
ties, Mensuration, Mechanics, and Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nmetry. By JAMES TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy ; Author of * Lessons in Arithmetic,’ ‘ A Key 
to Ingram’s Mathematics,” &c, 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
Now ready, price half-a-guinea, 
HE NEW TALE OF A TUB. 
_ An Adventure, in Verse. By F. W. N. BAYLEY. With 
Designs by Lieutenant Cotton, lithographed by Aubry. 

“A capital story, admirably well teld. The artist has sup- 
lied an illustrative comment, answering to the significant tones, 

ks, and gestures of the humorous narrator."’—s;ectator. 

“The events are discovered in very witty and humorous style. 
Honour to the poet who can so pleasantly record such reminis- 
cences.""—Courier. . 3 2 

“Having once got into this story, it is impossible to refrain 

se inuous laughter at its conduct, incidents and denoue- 
ment.” — Globe. 
"As pleasant to read as though Dean Swift himself had written 
it.” =Mornixg Herald. 

“A descri; tion of it is out of the question ; and he who after 
having perused it, and glanced at the illustrations (more hu- 
morous never issued from the workshop of either of the Cruik- 
shanks), must either be more than man, or lack the humour 
Yhich belongs to his kind.” —Adrertiser. 

Colnaghi & Packle, 23, Cockspur-street. 





This day is published, price 1s. - 
LECTURE delivered on OPENING the 
& CHAPEL of the PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION in 
BEAUMONT-SQUARE. By ROBERT FELLOWES, L.L.D. 
Printed for Thomas Allman, 42, Holborn-hill; where may be 
had, by the same Author, 


The Religion of the Universe. 2nd edition, 6s. 


SIR E. L, BULWER'’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. it 8vo. 
AND 


IGHT ORNING. 
OVEL 


A " 

a By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ &c. 

The best novel that Sir Lytton Bulwer has yet given to the 
world—we mean that which will captivate the greatest number 
of readers, appreciated by the foremost judges, and carrying 
x the imagination and feelings of all others.”"—Lit. Gaz. 

c he vivacity and variety of “Night and Morning’ will carry 
it throughout the whole world of novel readers."’"— Atheneum. | 

A book of extraordinary interest ; we found it quite impossi- 
ble to lay it down when we had once taken it up.""—Ezraminer. 

Night and Morning’ may be regarded as one of the ablest 
specimens of prose fiction which our language has to show, an 
we sincerely contratulate Sir Lytton Bulwer on .his triumph.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“One of the most popular productions which has proceeded 
from the prolific pen of the most popular novelist of the day.” — 
Observer. 

“*Night and Morning’ is sure to be read by multitudes. | It 
will take rank with the best of Bulwer’s prose fictions.” — 
—~ Review. ; 

“A brilliant exposition of the matured mind of Sir Lytton 
Bulwer. We predict that it will become the most popular of his 
productions.’’— Metropolitan, 

‘. One of the most entertaining fictions of the day."’— Statesman. 

“* This novel is and will be extremely-popular; but more than 
this, te will take a high class in the standard literature of our 
country.”’— Di 


ong 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








13, Great Marlborough-street, Feb. 6. 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by IGNACE MOSCHELES, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


II. 
GREVILLE; OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. By Mrs. 
GORE. 3 vols, 
“ Another of those delightful pictures of society of the first 
class, for which English imaginative literature stands so much 
indebted to Mrs. Gore.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 


lll. 

THE FIRST VOLUME of the NEW and REVISED 
EDITION of AGNES STRICKLAND’'S ‘LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND,’ 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY, 


Iv. 
THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. By Dr. GRANVILLE, 
Author of * The Spas of Germany,’ &c, 1 vol. small 8vo. with 
numerous I]lustrations. 


Vv. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S LETTERS FROM THE 
COURTS OF PARIS, NAPLES, VIENNA, AND LONDON, 
with a Memoir of the Author's Life. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


vi. 
SOCIETY IN INDIA. By an INDIAN OFFICER, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13. Great Marlhorough-street. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 
1. 
NGINES of WAR;; or, Historical and Expe- 
Timental Observations on Ancient and Modern Warlike 
Machines and Implements, including the Manufacture of Guns, 
Gunpowder, and Swords. With Remarks on Bronze, Iron, and 
Steel. By H. WILKINSON, a eae. 
OUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZER- 
LAND. By Mrs. BRAY. 3 vols. MW. lls, 6d. 
OMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the SICK- 
ROOM. By Dr. A. T. THOMSON. 10s. 6d, 
“ An invaluable vade mecum to the sick room.”’— Lit. Gazette, 
4. 
LEMENTS of SURGERY. By R. Liston. 
New edit. 150 Woodcuts, and 3 Copperplates, 25s. 


EV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


2nd edit. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 


6. 
MCCLLOCH'S GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
f TIONARY. Part 9, 5s.; with a new Map of Asia, and 
articles on Hungary, british India, Italy, Japan, imo, &c. 


7. 
MCuLLocrs DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. With 
Maps and Plans. N i 


1 vol. 8vo. 


New edition, §vo., 50s. 


8. 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, &c.; explaining their Principles and Prac- 
tice. New edition, 1241 Engravings, 50s, 





BARNABY RUDGE, 


NEW TALE by ‘BOZ,’ 
Will commence with No, 46 of 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, 


On SATURDAY, 13th FEBRUARY, 


An¢ will be published continuously from week to week, price Th 


h 


P each N 





,and in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling. 


¢% Numbers One to Forty-five contain the Story of 
The OW Curiosity Shop. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND, LONDON ; sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





BURDER’S RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, 
In 1 very large volume 8vo., embellished with 18 engravings, 


price 12s. bound in cloth, 

ELIGIOUS CEREMONIES and CUSTOMS; 
J or, The Forms of Worship practised by the several Na- 
tions of the known World, from the earliest Records to the 
present time; to which is added,a Brief View of Minor Sects 
which exist at the present day: designed especially for the us 
of Families. The work will not only be found interesting an 
instructive as a volume for general reading, but of great im- 
portance as a book of reference. By WILLIAM BURDER, B.A. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside. 


yA DAI DOO TOR > 
EAFNESS.—Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
F Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German, and Spanish Artificial Ears ; 
also improved Hearing ‘Trumpets of every description. The 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, Chemist to his late Majesty, 104, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall.—N.B. Curtis and Abernethy’s Ear Syringes; also 
Invisible Respirators; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts; Do- 
mestic Instruments, & 
ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
_ 35, Bishopsgate-street Within.—CURRALL & SON'S 
CRUSTED PORTS are of superior quality and flavour, havin 
been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottled 
with sedulous attention. 
Port, Three Years in Bottle.....+++++++++0++.368, per doz. 
Ditto, Older, rich and superior ... +428, 
Ditto, very Old, in Wood and Bottles..46s. a 48s, 
Ditto, in Pints ....sccccccccecscececscecseeee ss 22s, 
Bottles, 3s. per dozen ; Hampers, 1s. 
UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC. 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.— May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 diflerent sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 trames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 
WRITER, reduced in price to 10s.—The superiorit 
of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too we 
known to require comment. Several letters with a copy, 
each having the blackness and Comat of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation. Itis effective and ex- 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c.,and (manufactured of the 
best materials) is admitted to be the most complete and econo- 
mical copying apparates yet invented. A large assortment of 
different sizes and bindings always on hand.— Manufactured at 
their Paper and Sealing-wax Warehouse, 61, Fleet-street, where 
may be had the BANK Sealing-wax, and HARD WAX for hot 
climates, 6s. perlb. Wholesale and for exportation. 


M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual a 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as recom- 
mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of tine ‘Turkey Sponge + and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At i {STABLISHMENT, 











fetcalfe’s ONLY 
No. 130 p, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
eommand public patronage, and if of equal qua #8 lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government award 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularit; 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, an 
may be had of the smallest dimensions. Webster's newly intro. 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted, Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London. 
5 rr 7h Tx? : 
EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for nurNING common oIL.—EDW. FREE- 
MAN, 3, WicMoREB-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, respectfully 
begs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 
which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others, 
These lamps, with the oil refined by E. F., which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at. a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 
FRreeMan, Wax-cHANDLER, O1L Mercuant, &c. TO THE 
QUEEN, QUEEN DoWAGER, AND THE Roya Famicy, 3, Wig- 
more-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N.B. ‘The 
above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, society oflices, &c. & ete eh _ 
“ | T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 
in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
health and life depend, should almost, without a single excep- 
tion, be so sartiontn rly obnoxious to the taste. The invention 
of the SIRUP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE has 
most effectually overcome this objectionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. To persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.”"—ost Magazine, 
October 31. This delicious Medicine is peculiarly etiicacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
pains in the head, flatulence, &c. A tea-spoontul, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the secre= 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect health. Price 2s.9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cheapest as well as best aperients ever made 
known. Sole agent, H. Schooling, 139, treet be 
had also, by order, of all Medicine Venders. 
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8, New Buriineton STREET, Fen, 6, 184, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTING 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Including his JOURNALS and LETTERS, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS IN POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ &c. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture. 


«Those who know the eminent merits of the author can readily anticipate the admirable style in which the life of this extraordinary person has been brought before the public". 
«« This will be classed among the standard productions requisite to form a library; and richly deserves a place among the best biographies of the past age.”—Courier. (John 5 


THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; OR, A BY-WAY TO FAME. 


By RICHARD JOHNS, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
*« We recommend ‘ The Schoolfellows’ to all lovers of strong and natural fiction. The author is a vividand powerful writer. He has fulfilled his task with great ability, and 
another palm to his already very popular reputation.”—Literary Gazette. 


Il 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
Including a NARRATIVE of his VOYAGE and RESIDENCE at TANGIER, &c. 
THE WHOLE NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait 2. an original Picture. 


“ This work is highly interesting, and will take its place in our libraries by the side of our #f€sent rich stores of works of a similarly entertaining description, which its c¢ 
and the important era in our national history to which it relates, eminently entitle it."—Morning Post. 
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TIPPOO SULTAUN. THE DOWAGER; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. Or, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
By Cartain Meapows TayLor, By Mrs. Gore, 
Of the Service of His Highness the Nizam, Author of ‘ Confessions of a Thug.’ Author of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


*‘This work is unquestionably one of the ablest and most faithfully descriptive of its “This is a very clever book. The style is easy, lively, and unaffected; never fora 
class that has ever been presented to the public.”—AUas. instant inflated or dull; studded everywhere indeed with brilliant epigram.”—Ezaminz. 
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NEW WORKS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. 


By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their Correspondence with the most Distinguished Personages of their Time. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


CECIL; OR, MEMOIRS OF A COXCOMB. 


A NOVEL. 
“Ile was such a delight—such a coxcomb—such a jewel of a may.”—Byron’s Journal. 
In 3 yols. post 8vo. 


111. 
Companion to the ‘Children of the Nobility.’ 


PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN OF THE MOBILITY, FROM NATURE 


Drawn on Stone sy J. LEEcu. 


WITH CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES, 


By the Author of * The Comic English Grammar,’ ‘ Fiddle-faddle Magazine,’ &c. Royal 4to. 6s. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE RUBBER OF LIFE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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